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For the Companion. | 


A REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 


We had just visited the famous banyan tree | 
It is standing on | 


of India, named Kuber Bar. 
an island in the Nerbudda River, and is supposed 
to be the largest tree in the world. 
able trunks and foliage cover many acres of 
ground, 

After we had explored all the more accessible 
avennes of this wonderful tree, and were about 
to retrace our steps to the village of Sukal Tirth, 
our guide informed us that there lived in the 
vicinity of a Moslem cemetery on the opposite 
bank a little blind girl. 
said, for her wonderful power over all men and 
women, birds, beasts and reptiles, and was called 
the “Prophetess of Kuber Bar.” 

The story of this blind “‘prophetess,”’ as told by 
our guide, was such that our interest and curios- 
ity were fully aroused, and turning our steps 
once more to the boat, in a few moments we 
were gliding away to the opposite bank of the 
beautiful Nerbudda. 

We landed in a green and beautiful valley. 
Passing under a shady covert of woods, we came 
in front of a low hill, on the summit of which, 
glistening through the trees, were several white 
tombs, the last resting-place of some Moham- 
medan saints. 

As we were about to follow our guide through 
the cemetery, he stepped back and bowed his 
head. 
hammedan doctor, was entering in at the same 
gate. We, of course, followed the procession. 

The body was in the every-day dress the man 
had worn in life, and was exposed on an open 
bier. It was carried to a small tank that stood 
on the east side of the cemetery. Here the bier 
was placed on two marble slabs, and the crowd 
squatted around, waiting the funeral services. 

Presently an old man appeared with what 
seemed small bags. Into these he slipped his 
hands, and kneeling down by the dead doctor, 
began to wash his hands, head, and particularly 
the knees. 

The chief mourners stood up as soon as the 
operation of washing was begun, folded their 
arms on their breasts, commenced repeating pas- 
sages from the Koran, while two boys, with pea- 
coek fans in their hands, approached and began 
waving them over the dead body, to prevent 
flies or insects from lodging on it. 

After the washing was-completed, the body 
was dried in a fine white cloth, the nostrils of 
the dead man were cleared, and a little roll of 
cotton put into each of them, to prevent evil 
spirits from getting into the dead body. 

Then some men produced pots of powdered 
sandal-wood, camphor and myrrh, some of which 
Wis put into little brazen vessels at the head and 
feet of the corpse, and ignited, and what re- 
ntined of the powder was most carefully rubbed 
into the body. 

This done, the body was stretched out, and 
the two great toes were tied firmly together by 
means of two narrow strips of muslin. The rea- 
son for this, Lafterwards found, was to prevent 
the dead man’s legs from being sundered from 
his body, as he would need them at the day of 
resurrection. 

After this, a large fine piece of muslin, evi- 
(ently prepared for the purpose, was put into 
the hands of the Moolah, or Mohammedan priest. 
He repeated over it some sentences out of the 
Koran in Arabic, Persian and Hindostanee. 
Then he handed it to the old man who had bathed 
the dead. 

The man took it, and made some slits in it for 
the head and hands of the deceased to be passed 
through. It was then fitted close to the neck. 
The arms and hands were put through the holes, 
and laid out by the sides of the body; the 
Whole person was then carefully and completely 
wrapped up, with the exception of the big toes, 
Which appeared out of the two holes made in 
the winding-sheet to keep them fast. 


Its innumer- | 


She was celebrated, he | 


A funeral procession of a Hakim, or Mo- | 
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A REMARKABLE 


When all was finished, the priest chanted a | 
solemn dirge, standing before the face of the | 
dead man. 


This done, a number of persons 


proceeded to carry it to the grave. It was low- | 
ered into the grave in a half-seated position, and | 


left with his face turned towards Mekka to wait | 
"the day of resurrection. 

Very much impressed, and half - irresolute 
whether to visit the ‘‘Prophetess of Kuber Bar’ | 
or not, we were about to consult our guide, when 
we heard a sharp, distinct and chuckling laugh, 
and there stood before us the weirdest and wild- 
est-looking being [had ever seen in human form. 

Immediately, the entire crowd of mourners, 
priests, relatives, friends and idlers, bowed be- 
fore this strange, shrivelled-looking creature. 

Who she was, and what she was, I could not 
imagine. I had seen many strange specimens of 
humanity, but none to equal the extraordinary 
creature before me. 

There she stood, rolling her large, dark, bril- 
liant eyes in a mechanical, yet singularly wild 
manner, from side to side. Her face had a pe- 
culiar beauty about it, in its perfect regularity 
of features, and its freedom from any signs of 
age. Her long gray hair, knotted and dishev- 
elled, floated over her arms and almost down to 
her bare little feet. 

She wore a red and green striped skirt, and a 
short bodice of dingy yellow stuff, but without 
covering for her head, arms, or even her knees, 
which her petticoat hardly reached. 

Was she sane, or was she insane? Was she 
in earnest, or was she acting? 

I could not tell; I only knew that she had the 
form and face of a child, and the hair and ex- 
pression of extreme old age. I gazed at her in 
surprise while she stood before me muttering, 
“*Kudah ka wastee, Burra Kudah ka wastee!”’— 
For the love of God, for the love of the high 
God !—uttering which she threw herself prostrate 
on the newly-made Mohammedan grave, and 
gave vent to a succession of wild, frantic cries. 

At the sound of her cries, three dogs and a 
couple of goats came running towards her. The 
former, barking and frisking, jumped on the 
grave and began to lick the woman’s hands, 
while the goats frisked about her, presenting a 
most ludicrous sight. ; 

All at once she got up, and putting her arms 








around one of the dogs, gave it a most tender 
caress, Then as suddenly starting to her feet 
she threw back her long tangled hair, and began 
to regard us with a curious and scrutinizing look. 





PERFORMANCE, 


Having satisfied herself, she hobbled towards 
me, and said in the purest Hindostanee,— 

“Tum khai mungta hai? Tum hider kis wastae 
brought you here? 

As she spoke to me, she seemed so perfectly 


put to me, but as if they shared her curiosity in 
having them answered — she looked perfectly 
sane, 

I told her that I had heard of the ‘“‘Prophetess 
of Kuber Bar,”’ and that I had come there to see 
some of her wonderful performances. 

The old woman replied at once, and with all 
the shrewdness of one accustomed to barter, 
“How much will you give? One rupee,* two ru- 
pees, three rupees, or four rupees?” 

Heartily amused at her eagerness, I replied, 
laughingly, ‘‘I will give her five rupees.” 

‘*Ah, ah!” shouted the little old woman, throw- 
ing up her bare arms and clapping her hands 
above her head, ‘‘five rupees, five rupees! 
is rich, oh, she is rich! 

“Good, good! Come, come to my home. 
shall see everything, everything.” 

She hobbled away, the goats and the dogs 
keeping close to her heels, beckoning us to fol- 
low, which we did, with almost the entire proces- 
sion of natives. 

At the extreme end of the cemetery which we 
had entered, we went through a little gate and 
down some broken stone steps to what seemed a 
small walled enclosure at the foot of the low hill 
on which the cemetery stood. Suddenly the old 
woman, goats, dogs and all, leaped over a broken 
gap in the wall, she motioning us at the same 
time to come round to the north side, where 
there was a small wooden gate. 

The gate was opened by a little boy, perfectly 
nude, who in his turn was accompanied by a 
large number of hensand chickens. We entered 
what seemed a medley farmyard, at one end of 
which were two small cells or caves dug into the 
side of the hill, and a long low wooden shed, 
with straw for the animals and poultry. 

The weird old woman, who had disappeared 


She 


You 


| into one of the cells, returned after a short ab- 
| sence, bringing with her some bits of old mat- 


ting. Spreading them on the ground, she in- 
vited us to be seated. 

We had no sooner seated ourselves than we 
heard the sound of drums beating, and three men 


issued out of the adjoining cell, or cave, bare- | 
| footed, and attired in white rebes and red tur- 





*A rupee is about forty-five cents of American money, 


bans, each with a drum, which he was beating 
vigorously. 

When these had seated themselves near the 
old woman and ceased drumming, the entire 
crowd of natives that surrounded us became 
silent, and turned their eyes in the direction of 
, the cell. The nude little boy was now leading 

a blind girl, about eleven or twelve years of age, 
| towards us,—the Prophetess of Kuber Bar! 

| There was something touching in the appear- 
ance of this child. Even now her tigure rises 
before me, and I feel again the singular charm 
that she seemed to exercise over every one who 
saw her. 

Her head was small and perfectly shaped. 
Her soft long hair fell over her shoulders, and 
| down to her tiny ankles. Her large dark sight- 

less eves were fringed with long lashes; but in 
spite of their peculiar beauty, you saw at a 
glance that no ray of light had ever entered 
| through the windows of her soul,—that she was 
born blind, 

Her smile was enchanting, and her whole fig- 
| ure seemed to breathe forth a certain indetinable 
fragrance and sweetness! Her dress was a little 
red petticoat, which barely reached her knees, 
and a green scarf wrapped round her shoulders, 

The boy led her to the queer old woman, who 
placed her on a small stone close by her, then, 
pointing to the blind girl, she said to us in Hin- 
| dostanee,— 
| ‘Yon all see she is biind. 





She was born blind, 


threw off their shoes, took up the body, and | ayah hai?”’—What do you want, and what has | She has never seen the sunlight, nor the sky, 


| nor the flowers;’’ and then she told what won- 
| derful things she could do, and ended by saying, 


every friend, relative and follower, saluted it | transformed that—in spite of her goats and dogs | “Now we will begin.” 
with some pious exclamation. Finally, the dust | who stood around her, and looked at me not only | : : 
was thrown in upon the dead doctor, and he was | as if they understood the questions she had | to beat the drums, which they did most vigor- 


With that the woman made a sign to the men 


ously for a few moments. 

On hearing the sound of the drums, the little 
girl rolled her sightless eyeballs from side to 
side, then laid her head down on the shoulder of 
the old woman, so that her face was completely 
hidden, and said, in a sweet, clear voice,— 

“Mother, mother! two men are peering at us 
over the wall where the little bora-tree stands.” 

We all looked in the direction indicated. and 
sure enough, there were two men, who, in pass- 
ing by, had just stopped to look at the crowd 
assembled in the court-yard. 

Still hiding her face, she said again, ‘‘Mother, 
I feel it will rain to-morrow when the sun is go- 
ing down over the distant hills.”’ 

We stayed at Sukal Tirth until the evening of 
the next day, and this part of her prediction was 
fully verified. 

She paused a few moments, then, raising her 
head and rolling her sightless orbs, she gazed 
steadfastly into the sky, and said,— 

“There are some strangers here. There is a 
young lady with a white skin and dark eyes, 
She has on a brown dress, fastened to her waist 
by a brown ribbon with a silver buckle.” And 
she proceeded to describe accurately every part 
of my dress, even to the rings on my fingers, 
and who had given me the rings, and when and 
where. Iwas amazed at these utterances, for 
they were strictly in accordance with the facts, 
even to the smallest details. 

The drums beat again, and the people shouted 
with delight to hear her speak and describe 
things which, even if she had had perfect sight, 
would have proved an impossible task. 

When silence was once more restored, the 
blind girl called one of the dogs by name, say- 
ing, ‘‘Chotee, come to me.” 

One of the dogs immediately rose and went 
up to her. She put out her hands, laid them 
gently on its head, and said aloud,— 





“Go to the third man in the second row of 
people. He is seated on the left of a big fat 
| man, with a red and white turban. Bring him 
to me.”’ 

These words were no sooner uttered than off 
darted the dog Chotee, straight to the man indi- 
cated, took hold of him by the end of his robe -—— 
which of course set the crowd roaring with 
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laughter,—and pulled him violently to the blind 
child 

The girl raised her hands, and motioned the 
She 
then turned her face to the sky, and a troubled 
expression passed over it as she said,— 

“Oh, I feel 
are cruel, 


niin to sit down beside her, and he did so. 


I feel that you are not good! You 
You beat your daughter yesterday 
morning. You are not good, You never pray to 
God, Oh, [am so sorry! oh, so sorry for you!” 

The stranger bowed his head before the child, 
and said, 

“She speaks truth,—nothing but the truth.” 
And great tears gathered in his eyes. 

“Ton 


near me, 1 feel 


yes,” said the child; “when you are 
it,—I feel it. 
only be good and kind!’ 

“f will try; indeed I will try,’’ sobbed the 
Dun, 

“Chotee,”” said the blind girl, addressing the 
dog, “lead him back to his place, and I will pray 
that he grow better every day.” 

Chotee did as he was commanded, amid the 
beating of drums and the deafening shouts of | 
the people, who cried and laughed by turns. 
This over, the blind girl called the other dog by 
name. When he stood before her, she said to 
him, in clear Hindostanee,— 


Oh, if you could | 





| 
then the chicken with the | 

P P . " | 
yellow wings which is feeding yonder; and then | 


“Gullee, go and chase the goat with the brown 
patches on its sides; 


bring me a small cup which is somewhere in the 
cell on the left-hand side.’ 

Away went with «a bound after the 
goat with the brown patches, who butted and | 
frisked around the yard for our general amuse- 
ment, 

Having made us all laugh very heartily, the 
intelligent creature turned his attention to the | 
chieken with the yellow wings, and sent him fly- | 
ing over the wall. 


, 


Gillee 


Ife then returned to his mis- | 
tress, and began to wag his tail. 

“What did L say to you, Gullee?” asked the 
blind girl of the dog. He seemed suddenly to 
recall what he had been told to do, ran off to the 
cell, and soon returned, bearing in his mouth a 
cup, Which he laid at the blind girl’s feet. 

The last performance was even more wonder- 
ful. The old woman bound the blind girl's 
head entirely up in a white sheet, and made her 
lie down on her face and hands on the ground, 

She then came up to me, and whispered,— 

“Take anything you have about your person 
and hide it part of this court-yard, or 
tinong the people, and see if she will be able to 
tell what it is that you have concealed.” 


9” 


in any 


Whereupon L rose and went behind the wood- 
en shed, with the intention of hiding one of my 
gloves; but, changing my mind, I took off both 
my rings, tied them in the end of my pocket- 
handkerchief, and hid them 
and covered the 


under some loose 
with 


| 
| 


When I had returned to my seat, the old wo- | 
man the girl, unbound her head, and | 
asked her to state exactly what I had thought 


snd done. 


stones, stones all over 


struw. 


raised 


The blind girl immediately said,— 

“She thought two things; first, that she would 
hide the covering of her hand; but when she | 
turned her back, and went behind the shed, she 
thought, [will hide my rings instead. She tied 
them in the end of her pocket-handkerehief, put 
them near some loose stones, and then covered 
them over with straw.” | 

More and more amazed at the marvellous in- 
tuition and power of clairvoyance of the blind 
girl, IT put five rupees in the hand of the old 
woman, nnd five more, with a tender feeling of 
pity in my heart, into the palm of the poor 
motherless blind girl, who was known far and 
Wide as the Prophetess of Kuber Bar. 

The sun was setting in glory over the distant 
hills, tired and hungry, we retraced our 
steps to the beautiful Nerbudda, and thence to 
the village Sukal Tirth, wondering at the things 


as, 


we had seen, and at the marvellous power dis- 
played by this poor blind pagan child, whose 
home was a wretched cell, and whose only friend 
and protector was a erafty and avaricious old 
Mohammedan woman, 
| 


eo _ 


WHY THE HOSPITAL WAS BUILT.) 


The familiar saying, “It's an ill wind that 
blows no one any good,’’ was curiously illus- 
trated by the founding of Guy's Hospital, Lon- 
don, It is the most liberally endowed hospital 
in the world. If, Thomas Guy, its 
founder, had not broken an engagement to marry 
his maid-servant, it is probable that the hospital 
would not have been built. 


however, 


He was an eccentric, parsimonious man, who, 


beginning in poverty, became one of the richest) cent houvc.—with your oaths. and your vulgar | 


engagement to marry 


| Waves; 
| was a seaboard village. 


| water-pitcher at the boy's head. 


counter for a table, and an old newspaper fora 
tablecloth. So meanly did he dress that persons 
frequently gave him alms, mistaking one of 
London’s richest men for a beggar. 

He was engaged to be married to his maid- 
servant, and, as a preparation for the wedding, 
ordered the pavement in front of his door to be 
mended. His parsimony led him to mark out 
for the paver the exact limits of the repairing. 
During Mr. Guy's absence, the maid pointed out 
j% broken place in the pavement, 
| “Yes,” said the paver, “I see it; but Mr. Guy 
| told me not to go beyond his mark.” 

“Well, you mend that place,’ replied the | 
maid, “and I'll take the blame, if there be any.” 

On Guy's return, he was so indignant at the 

maid's assumption of authority that he broke his 

her. Shortly after, he 
began the erection of the hospital which bears 
his name. The building cost $100,000, and the 
endowment was $1,100,000. Besides this munifi- 
cent gift, he built almshouses and a library at 
Tamworth, gave Christ Hospital £2,000 a year, 
and left £80,000 to be divided among those who 
could prove themselves related to him. 


< 


| 
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MORNING TWILIGHT. 


A pause upon the edge of day, 

When Nature seems to kneel and pray; 
The hush that preludes coming song; 
The thought which makes the world more strong; 
The fly-leaf of an unread book; 

‘The bridge that spans the sleeping brook 
Which separates the hills of night 

And day’s refulgent mounts of light; 
The vestibule, all dim and stilled, 

To palace-chambers, music-filled ; 

The gates which part, and yet unite, 
The land of dreams, the realms of sight; 
Time’s brief parenthesis between 

The star’s decline, the sunrise sheen; 
‘The essence of a holy psalm, 

Embodied peace and pictured calm. 
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AFTER MANY YEARS. 

“It’s always the same thing,—cutting wood, 
fetching water, and running errands for moth- 
It’s ‘Here, Tom!’ “There, Tom!’ 
‘Look sharp, boy! from morning until night, 
till I'm fairly discouraged. Most of them are 
civil enough, but that detestable Col. Monkton 
speaks to me as if IT was adog. [I'm as mucha 
ventleman born as he, though mother does take | 
lodgers now. 





er’s boarders. 


It’s hard for her, brought up as 
she was in wealth and luxury; and if it wasn’t 
that she needs me so much, I'd leave here to- 
morrow.” 

The lad’s bright, handsome face grew dark 
and sullen. He was half reclining under a tree, 
gazing out over a vast expanse of rippling 
for Fairview, where his mother lived, 
It was not a fashion- 
able resort, by any means, but a kind of fishing 
hamlet, where persons of small means and quiet 
tastes came for their summer holiday. 

“Tm full seventeen, andam just rusting away 
here,”” he continued. “I could better for 
mother and myself anywhere else. But I'm 
nothing here but a waiting-boy for that tippling, | 
red-faced Monkton. What a drunken beast he | 
is, with his bottle of whiskey every day! And 
I'm to fetch it to him, and be sworn at if he’s 
out of temper! 


do 


Mother’s always talking to me 


} about my furious temper, and it és violent, I 


but somehow old Monkton makes 
bad all over whenever I go near him.,”’ 


know; me 

“What are you doing there, you lazy rascal?” 
shouted a hoarse, cracked voice from an upper 
window which overlooked the tree under which 
Tom Courtney was lying. “I sent you after my 
whiskey an hour ago, and there you are yet. 
Better be off, or I'll make the place warm for 
you!” 

The boy sprang up, his face crimson with rage 
and mortification. The furious temper his 
mother deplored had mastered him. 

“Go after your liquor yourself!” 


Od 


he cried. | 
“Tm ashamed to be packing your drinks through 
the street. It's a disgrace to mother’s house to 
have a tippler like you in it, and I won't be your 
lackey any longer.”’ 

Col. Monkton for a few minutes seemed dumb 
with astonishment. But his first impulse, when 
he recovered his senses, was to hurl a large 


It missed him, but, striking against the trunk 
of the tree, was shivered, 
| At the noise, two gentlemen who were board- 
jing at the house put their heads out of their 
windows, and Mrs. Courtney, hastening through 
the front yard, endeavored to lead her son into 
the house. 
| “For my sake, my boy!"’ she cried, in an 
agony. 
| He unelasped her hands, and shook his fist at 
his antagonist, his eves blazing with rage. 


“Yes, T repeat, you're a disgrace to any de- 


|} man of me! 


| entered, 


“Tl go in now, mother. I ve said what I had 
to say. 

“Yes, mother,’ he repeated, when they were 

| in her room, “he és a disgrace, and you know it, 
if he is the only one who pays liberally for his 
board.”’ 

“Couldn't we have got rid of him without all 
this trouble?” said his mother, still trembling 
and unnerved by the scene. ‘O Tom, Tom! 
after all the pains I have taken to teach you self- 
control, is that ungovernable temper of yours 
always to master you?” 

Tom hung his head. 

‘But, mother,’’ he said, ‘I couldn't stand the 
names he called me. I suppose the Courtney 
blood is not quite out of my veins, if we do keep 


boarders. You see now it’s best for me to leave 
here. I'm nothing but a servant, and an ill-used 


one at that. Any stout, strong boy can do all I 
have to do. It will be best for you, too, mother, 
in every way, if you’d only think so. I'll make 
money for you; and then you won't be always 
dreading that I shall get you into trouble by my 
temper.” 

Mrs. Courtney shook her head sadly. 

“You won't leave your temper behind, my 
boy, I'm afraid. But perhaps you are right. 
I may have kept you here too long. But oh, 
Tom, it’s so hard to give up all I have in the 
world!’ 

She was a widow, and he was her only child. 
In his delight at his mother’s consent, Tom was 
utterly unconscious of the pain it cost her to give 
it. He was riotous in his expression of delight. 
He clasped his arms around her neck and kissed 
her careworn face. 

“Mammy mine, 
Look 


he cried, ‘‘you’vye made a 
upon our fortune as made. 
You shall play the lady once more, and wear 
velvet and lace as in the old times,—that is, 
when my ships come in, 

“Oh, you needn’t smile! They’re bound to 
come in some day, for ve made up my mind to 


| sueceed, and you say yourself I never fail when 


I try. Yes, you’ve saved me, for there was 


| murder in my heart when that old ruffian abused 


me. I don’t think anything 
could move me.” 

“You don’t, eh, you young vagabond?” cried 
the well-known hoarse voice; and turning, Mrs. 
Courtney and her son saw Col, Monkton stand- 
ing on the threshold, with a large horse-whip 
in his hand, and his red face, purple and swol- 
len with passion. 

“Can't be moved by anything I say, eh?” 
And the colonel advanced into the room. ‘‘Per- 
haps, young sir, something I can do will move 
you. T'll teach you to insult gentlemen!’ 

And before Tom Courtney fairly took in his 
meaning, a cutting lash descended upon his 
shoulder. 

With a ery like that of a furious animal, Tom 
threw himself upon his antagonist. Col. Monk- 
ton was an old man, but tall, and being still 
powerful, the struggle was a violent one. 

The screams of the widow brought the other 
gentlemen from their rooms; but when they 
Tom had freed himself from Col. 
Monkton’s grasp, and pushed him violently 
against the wall, upon striking which, he had 
fallen heavily on the floor, where he was now 
lying in an unconscious condition, breathing 
with a strange sound. 

“You've killed him, I believe,” said one of 
the gentlemen who had been examining the 
fallen man, ‘‘At least, [think he’s dying. Here, 
Miles, run for the doctor, He’s at the next 


” 


he could say now 


cottage. 
9 


“O my boy! my boy!” moaned Mrs. Court- 
ney, wild with terror. 

Bewildered, and hardly knowing what he was 
doing, Tom fled from the room. 

“You've killed him!’ ‘rang in his ears as he 
ran towards the beach. Was he indeed a mur- 
derer, he kept asking himself as he hurried on. 

Some distance from the shore a schooner was 
preparing to sail. 

“Tt’s the Minnie,’ he muttered, “bound for 
Galveston. I heard yesterday she was short of 
hands. T'll ship on her.” 

As inadream, he hastened down to his own 
| little skiff, looking around with terror to see if 
he was pursued, He loosened the rope, jumped 

ia, and in a few minutes was on board the 
Minnie, and soon out of sight of Fairview. 
Then for the first time he realized his situa- 
tion and his mother’s desolation. At thought 
| of his mother’s tears, he would have returned at 
any hazard; but it was too late. 
| Inthe meantime, the physician who had been 
; summoned hastily entered the room where Colo- 


| 


| nel Monkton still lay, every one being afraid to 


move him. 
** Just what T expected,” said Dr. Lyle, bend- 


this way. Apoplexy, madam, and not the first 
attack. This one, I fear, is going to be fatal.” 

“Then it’s not—oh! it’s not’— And Mrs. 
Courtney, unable to finish her sentence, gasped 
for breath. 

“What does she mean? 
one of the gentlemen present. 

“Her son Tom had a scuffle with the colonel 
when he fell, and she was afraid he had hurt 
him.” 

Dr. Lyle turned again to the prostrate body 
and examined it carefully. 

“Not a bit of it, madam,” he said. “I dare 
say his fit of passion and the exertion hastened 
the old man’s end. But it was bound to come. 
I told him yesterday, when he complained of his 
head, that unless he threw his liquor out of the 
window, and held his temper in ‘check, he 
wouldn’t live six months. True prophet, you 
see!”’ 

Mrs. Courtney tottered to her room, and there 
on her knees offered up a fervent prayer of 
thanksgiving that from blood-guilt, at least, her 
son was free. 

But now, alarmed at his absence, she searched 
for him,—in the house, the garden,—and then, 
with swift steps, she went through the village, 
asking every one she met if they had seen Tom 

No, he had not been seen that morning. 

Old Nathan, a weather-beaten sailor, who had 
just brought in a load of fish, heard her ques- 
tion, and answered it. 

“Lookin’ fur Tom, mistress? I seed him, 
about an hour ago, goin’ aboard the Minnie, jest 
as she was gettin’ under way. She's jest started 
on a cruise. But I wouldn’t take on, mistress 
Tom's a bright boy, and a handy one. He'll 
most like come back twice the man he was when 
he started.” , 

So he had gone, and with a fancied load of 
guilt on his poor young shoulders! Mrs. Court- 
ney felt as if her burden was more than she 
eould bear. 

She had a faint hope he would write to her, 
and for days, weeks and months she haunted 
the post-office. At last she went as if mechani- 
cally, and without asking a question would look 
at the postmaster. He understood the look, and 
would answer,— 

“Nothing to-day, ma’am.” 

But about six months after Tom’s departure, 
she had no sooner entered the office than a let- 
ter was placed in her hand. 

“Come at last, ma’am,”’ said the cheery post- 
master, ‘“‘and it’s Tom’s handwriting. Sit right 
down here and read it. You're all in a tremble, 
and you can’t walk home yet.” 

Yes, it was from Tom. He was in Galveston, 
and had made several trips on the Minnie to dif- 
+ferent ports. 

‘Do you know, mother,’’ he wrote, ‘I’ve 
been afraid to write to vou, fearing it might give 
the clew to my whereabouts. But [ve a friend 
here, a young lawyer, and he tells me I was a 
simpleton to run away as I did. Col, Monkton 
made the first attack on me, and no law could 
bring me in guilty of murder, 

“T’ve often wondered how the one blow which 
knocked him up against the wall could have 
killed him. It was the first I gave him after I 
got away from his grasp. I know I'm really 
guilty. I wanted to kill him, and his blood is 
on my hands. 

‘T'm going for a long cruise on the coast of 
Africa, in the Albatross, and when I return I'll 
come back to Fairview. For I feel that I must 
see you, whatever the consequences may be. 

“T will write when Ican; but as I do not know 
the course we are to take, or the ports we are to 
touch at, Iean’t tell you where to address your 
letters. In two years I will be at home.” 

Thankful for the letter, Mrs. Courtney took 
up the broken threads of her life, and tried to 
fill it with the old interests and the old duties. 

ut the two years spread to four, and no 
further tidings came from Tom. The mother's 
hair turned gray, and her eyes lost their light. 
If was such weary work waiting and watching 
for what never came! 

She knew by heart all the shipwrecks on the 
African coast, and the plagues which desolated 
it. Where so many lost their lives, how could 
she expect her boy would escape? Had he been 
alive, he would surely have written. 

“T shall never see my boy in this world,” sh 
would think in her hours of despondency. 

The seventh Christmas after Tom’s departure 
found Mrs. Courtney not only sick, but without 
means to defray the necessary expenses of her 
illness. It was raining and blowing without, 
and the invalid shivered over her wretched tire 
of drift-wood, just brought in by a kind neigh- 
bor. 

‘It’s come at last,” she murmured, with her 


asked Dr. Lyle of 


’ 





men in Puglind, Even when worth thousands | words, and your drunken ways. If you were | ing ever the purple, swollen face. *These chol- | sad, patient smile,—‘the poverty I've fought 


of jounds, he dined in his book-shop, using the 


| not an old man, I'd horsewhip you out of it! 


eric, stout, drinking old men generally end in 


1! against so hard and so long. I had hoped to die 
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aud be with my boy before this hour came upon 
me. But why should I murmur? He doeth all | 
things well. I will trust Him even if He’ — 

As she spoke, the door was thrown open, and 
a figure sprang forward. It was muffled up, | 
and the face was bronzed and changed, bat the 
mother knew her son, and lay sobbing in his 
arms, 

No questions were asked or answered. It was 
enough for them both that they were together 
once more. But after a time he told of the loss 
of his vessel, and of a long tedious sickness on 
the coast. He had written and sent money when 
he could, though the letters never reached her. 

“But I've risen, mother, till Iam now first 
mate of the Vampire, and your bad days are 
over. Yes, I heard in the village that old Monk- 
ton died of apoplexy, and I thank God that I did 
not kill him. I thank Him, too, that lam cured 
of my terrible temper; or, at least, that it never 
quite masters me now.” 

“Tt has been a cruel lesson to both of us.” 
And Mrs, Courtney shuddered. 

“But why to you, mother?” he cried, vehe- 
mently. ‘You, innocent and good, should not 
have suffered for my wrong-doing, That does 
not seem to me right or just.” 

“Hush, hush, my boy!” 
emnly. | 

“O my son! my pride in you and my weak | 
over-indulgence deserved chastisement. But all | 
my svrrow is forgotten now; and God is indeed 
good to us both.” 


she answered, sol- 


+o — 
For the Companion. 


BESIEGED. 

I was sixteen years old the first fall I ever tried to 
trap beaver. It was in October of that year that I 
met with the following adventure: 

had been looking forward to a jaunt for beaver 
all summer. The fall before, while trapping mink 
on what was called Wild Stream, I had discovered a 
little lake, deep back in the woods, with a beaver 
dam at the outlet which ran down a thickly-wooded 
hollow. ; 

It was late one bitter, cloudy afternoon when I 
found the lake. I had six miles to go to get to my | 
camp, and merely had time to notice that there were } 
two beaver-houses a hundred yards or so above from 
tue dam. That night it began to snow, and I went 
home without revisiting the lake that fall. 

But [had kept the locality well in mind, and as 
soon as the crops were harvested, I set off with my 
trxps up Wild Stream, determined to have those 
beaver. 

Following up the hollow four or five miles, I built 
a camp about two miles below the outlet of the lake; 
not daring to build it nearer, for fear the smell of 
my fire might reach the beaver. There I passed the 
night, and about ten o’clock next forenoon, went up 
to the dam with my traps. 

It was a nice little lake, surrounded with black 
growth, and right across the outlet, the beaver had 
run as pretty a dam as ever hunter set eyes on. It 
was “crowning” up stream, and a few rods above it 
were three huts, which stood up out of the slack 
water as large as a good-sized hay-cock. 

I concluded there might be from fifteen to twenty 
beaver there; for they generally live in families of 
from four to ten. And besides the three perfect | 
houses, there was a fourth, which I at first took for 
an unfinished house. But on going round to the 
other side, it looked to me more like a hut that had 
been broken into; for there was a ragged hole in the 
top of it as large as a bushel basket. 

I looked all along the shore to see whether there 
were any tracks either of man or creature, but dis- 
covered nothing except some scratches on an old log 
that lay partly in the water. These scratches, how- 
ever, were evidently the marks of claws. 

There were no beavers in sight, for it is rare that 
they show themselves, either ashore or swimming, 
by daylight. But I could hear one “slap” the water 
now and then inside the houses. 

I thought that I would set my traps at first along 
the bank at each end of the dam, where I saw they 
had slides and playgrounds. Afterwards, I would 
dig out a canoe, or make a raft, and put down traps 
round the houses, at the doorways where they come 
out under water. 

The huts stood out ninety or one hundred feet 
from the shore, where there was considerable depth 
of water. There was a great quantity of sticks with 
the bark peeled off, floating about in the pond. 
These came from some poplars a little above, several 
of which the beavers had felled into the pond. The 
hitter inside bark of the poplar affords to the beaver 
its choicest food. 

I set thy traps with a “sliding-pole,” taking a great 
deal of pains with them, so as to get the beavers into 
just water enough to drown them. It was a rather 
nice job, and kept me busy until near four o’clock, 
and four o’clock does not come till very near night 
in October. : 

Ry the time I got back to my camp, it was sunset. 
I kindled a fire, cut off a few slices of my pork, and 
had just got it well to cooking in the spider, when I 
heard the most startling screech in the woods that 
can well be imagined. 

It sounded away up towards the lake. I knew 


| 





| was no time for picking out nice hiding-places. 
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near a beaver village at that season of the year. 
The beavers now and then afford them a choice 
meal; and before the frost seals the ponds and 
hardens the walls of the huts, they stand a chance 


| of capturing the intelligent creatures. 


One of these old ‘wood sachems”’ was, no doubt, 


| lurking about the huts, and, likely enough, had been 
| watching me while I set my traps. 
taken my track, and was foilowing along after me. | 


Now he had 


I had heard old hunters tell how these creatures 
would follow a man round—till dark. 

If I had had a tight camp which I could have got 
into, and a door to shut against the fellow, I should 
have felt better. But I had only a little bough-shed. 


And my gun was a cheap four-dollar fowling-piece; | 
good enough for partridge and small game, though | 


the lock was not always to be relied upon to snap a 
cap. 

I thought it all over,—pretty fast,—and concluded 
that the best thing for me was to be going. 

I had made my bough-shed close beside the brook. 
Without stopping to even take off my spider, I caught 
my gun and ran down the bed of the brook, six or 
eight rods, so as to leave no fresh tracks for the beast 
to take. 

I may as well own that Iwasscared. Yet I thought 
the creature would likely enough smell the pork and 
prowl around my camp awhile. 

I ran rapidly for the first mile or two, then set- 
tled down into a dog-trot. Ihad gone about a mile 
oramile and a half more, I should think, when IL 
heard that same ugly, raspy screech again, not half 
a mile back. 


That made my heart jump, for I had begun to | 


think that I had given the old fellow the slip. If I 
didn’t run then, never a fellow did!—over logs, 
rocks, and through windfalls and brambles. 

I knew it was a race for life, and Lran like a fox. 
But in less than three minutes, lL heard the animal 


again, «nd it seemed as if he wasn’t a hundred rods | 


behind me. 
I was hot enough with running, but that screech 


sent a cold chill down my back. The beast was com- | 


ing right up to me! 

It was an awful place to run in,—all logs and roots. 
Forest fires had killed the old pine growth, and the 
trees had fallen across each other, every way. 


It was getting dusk, too. In one of my tumbles I | 


came near going headforemost into a great hollow 
log, and lay for an instant breathless. 

But a crashing in the brush not far behind told 
me that my relentless pursuer was close at hand, It 
The 


hole in the log seemed to offer a refuge, and I threw | 


in my gun, and then backed into it myself, feet first. 

I kept backing till 1 was as far in as I could get, 
and there I lay and panted. I had got back ten or 
twelve feet. 


For some minutes, I could hear nothing of the | 


panther. Then I heard him moving about with soft, 
cat-like steps. A moment after, the hole at the end 


of the log darkened, and I caught a glimpse of two | 


fiery orbs, that gleamed with a pale flash. 

In my frantic haste, I had thrust my gun into the log 
muzzle foremost. It was useless. I could not turn 
it in there; yet I held the butt ready to thrust with. 

The creature, however, did not attempt to crawl 
in. After an eager look, the eyes disappeared; and 
a little after, I heard the beast at the other end. 

Then I heard him smelling along the outside of 
the log. When he got his nose just off against where 
I lay inside, the animal gave vent to a quick growl, 
and began to dig! 

It made me shiver to hear him put his nails into 
that log! I expected nothing but he would have 
it open and claw me out. 

But I suppose the outside of the log was tolerably 
sound and tough; for after digging like a fury fora 
few seconds, he stopped, and then I saw the pale 
gleam of eyes at the hole again. 

I hallooed and yelled at him. But the eyes contin- 
ued to regard me steadily, and they seemed to grow 
larger and larger there in the dark. 

Then it went back to the other end, and pretty 
soon began to dig once more. I could hear the 
splinters tear off. How long it would take the crea- 
ture to get through the log, I could only guess, but 
I got out my knife and opened it. 

The animal kept digging at the log fora long time, 
first at one end and then at the other, but never 
once tried to crawl in. It was lucky for me that 
this was a tolerably sound log. 

Then he changed his tactics. He left off tearing 
at the log, and I rather thought that he had gone 
away. But as it was very dark, I concluded to stay 
where I was till daylight. 

It was not a very uncomfortable pesition. But 
there were plenty of great black ants that kept run- 


ning over me, and now and then I got a bite, sharp | 
g > i 


as a needle. My fright wore away, and being very 
much exhausted with my run, I fell asleep several 
times. But it was a tedious night at best. 

After it was light, I determined to venture out. 
But first I thought it would be well to try an exper- 
iment. 

So I put my cap on-the butt of the gun and stuck 
that out, and moved it round a little. Iwas just 
going to draw it back, when, pounce! came the crea- 
ture and grabbed off the cap, its ugly claws scratch- 
ing on the gun butt. 


That made my heart jump. The sly brute had 


that I heard nothing more of him for the day. 





very well that no lynx or bear could make sucha 
noise as that. It flashed to my mind in a moment 
what had broken the heaver-house. 


Yet I dared not come out, and I passed some hun- 
gry hours. I had already been twenty-four hours 
without a mouthful of food. 


| Just at nicht, I thrust ont my cap again. 


COMPANION. 


afraid to crawl forth after the example I had had of 
its slyness. 


| passed. [was faint with hunger, and from lying so 
| long stretched out, it seemed as if I was coming in 
two in the middle. I ached all over, and was ina 
| fever from thirst. 
Towards morning it began to rain. I reached my 
| hand out, and sucked off the drops that fell on it. 
As soon as it had grown fairly light, I poked out my 
| head and took a quick glance right and left. Not 
| seeing anything of the panther, I crawled out and 
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unheard amid the splashing of the waters, and the 


| door of the cabin being under water, the men did 
The night that followed was, without any excep- | not succeed in exploring her prison place. 
| tion, the most uncomfortable twelve hours I ever | 


| tried to jump up as quickly as I could, for I was still | 


| afraid that the animal might spring upon me from 


behind. 
some moments before [ could get up straight. 

I then started down stream for home, and went as 
fast as I could, for I was afraid that the creature 
might still be hanging round, at no great distance. 

The folks said I was a comical, not to say pitiful 


| with wood-stains, and my clothes torn to strings. 
I did not go up there beaver-hunting again that 
fall. 


nl eneeemreenaie 


AN UNRULY “PRINCESS.” 

, The effect of education and discipline in making a 
timid animal brave, a nervous brute, patient, and an 
| ignorant brute sagacious, is nowhere more clearly 
seen than in a well-trained elephant. 

Of course, the animal has a natural susceptibility 
| to education, or he would not exhibit, as he does, 
within a year after having been taken from his na- 
| tive wilds, his subserviency to the wishes of man, or 
perform tasks with an intelligence and patience 
which seems to rank 
him among those that 
reason, 

Like all animals, 
man included, with a 
sensitive nervous or- 
ganization, the ele- 
| phant is liable to fits 
| of passion. Occasion- 
ally, his wild nature 
reasserts itself, and 
then he is disposed to 
| rebel against the hab- 
| its induced by train- 

ing. 
| On such occasions, 
| everything depends 
upon the courage and 
| firmness of the ma- 
| hout or driver. This 
| fact is illustrated by an anecdote of a magnificent 
female elephant, named “the Begum,” or Princess. 

She had not been long in training when her trac- 
tableness and courage gave promise that she would 
| make a first-rate tiger-elephant. In hunting tigers, 
it is not only necessary that the elephant should‘have 
sufficient self-confidence and courage to withstand 
| the savage onslaught of the enraged beast, but that 
| he should obey the slightest hint of the mahout. 

One day, however, when “the Begum,” with only 
a pad on her back, was carrying a young English- 
man and her driver, she was caught by a fit of pas- 
sion, and began to rebel. 

Suddenly stopping, she shook herself so violently 
as to throw off the Englishman from his seat on the 
| pad. The mahout, in spite of her shakings, clung to 
| his usual seat on her neck. 
| 
| 








Finding that she could not dislodge him by shak- 
ing, she tried in vain to get at him with her trunk. 
Then, throwing herself on her side, she tried to 
crush him by beating her head on the ground. 

But her shoulder and the contour of her head pro- 
tected the mahout’s leg. He, with admirable cool- 
ness and courage, retained his position. As she 
knocked her head on the ground, he swayed his body 
up, and with both hands drove the sharp steel driving- 
hook into her neck and head, until the blood poured 
from a hundred wounds. 

It was a hard struggle between the cool, intrepid 
| driver and the huge, enraged animal. At last she 
| gave in, rose to her feet, and obeyed her driver’s 
commands. 

He invited the young Englishman, who had stood 
an astonished spectator of the struggle, to remount. 
But the young man had had all the elephant-riding 
he desired for that day, and preferred to walk home, 
This was the first and the last rebellion of the “Prin- 
cess.”” 
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MARVELLOUS ESCAPE. 


Few more thrilling adventures are recorded than 


that of a lone female passenger on a Lake Erie! 


schooner last June. 


But I was so stitf and cramped that it was | 


| 
| 





In the lake the vessel was | days, very comfortable. 


The fifth day after the wreck, the captain and the 
woman's son made another search for the body, dur- 
ing which they righted the vessel until the cabin- 


| door was out of water, and upon which they were 


startled by seeing their long-lost relative wading 
along the cabin and coming up the ladder. 

She was joyfully received, as one returned from 
the grave, and by tender nursing was put in the wey 
of health and vigor. 


“i tor 
For the Companion. 
THE WATER OMNIBUS. 
By Charles Barnard. 
France is not a large country, and its rivers 
seem almost like brooks when compared with the 
Mississippi. The Seine, that flows through Paris, 


object, when I reached home, bare-headed, covered down past Rouen to the sea, is not much of a stream 


when compared with the Ohio, and yet it is a won- 
derful river, and the manner in which it is used is 
more wonderful still. 

In passing through Paris, it cuts the great World's 
Exhibition in two, and just at this point there is 
much to be seen on it that is curious, amusing and 
instructive. There are the “swallows of Paris,” the 
“flys,” the chain steamboats, the immense canal 
barges, the sloops with masts that fall down when 
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THE FLYS AND SWALLOWS. 


the vessels go under a bridge, and the washing- 
barges and swimming-schools. 

Here is a picture of the river as seen from the 
north bank, and looking over the water towards the 
Exhibition Building. You can see one of the glass 
domes in the background at the right; and to the 
left are the spires of some of the churches in the 
city. 

The bank of the river is walled in with solid stone- 
work, and lined with trees. At the left is one of 
the “swallows,” and out in the stream is a “fly.” 

The French are a fanciful people, and because 2 
boat seems to skim over the water, they call it a 
bird. So all the boats of one of the lines of pas- 
senger propellers are marked ‘Hirondelles Paris. 
iennes,” while the boats of the other line are nich- 
named “flys; perhaps because they are so black, 
and small, and swift. They are also called “a- 
teaux omnibuses,” or, as we should say, water om- 
nibuses. They are built of iron, and are not much 
wider than an omnibus, though about three or four 
times as long. 

The flys have only one deck, with a cabin at exch 
end, while the swallows have a cabin the whole 
| length, with a hurricane-deck on top. The pilot 
stands at the stern with a long tiller, instead of a 
wheel, and with a speaking-tube before him, through 
which he can speak to the engineer below, and tell 
him to “stop her,” or “start her.” 

As the banks are walled in, and the water shal- 
low, the landing-places are floating barges, moored 
in the stream, as you may see in the picture. A 
bridge leads to the bank, so that the barge can rise or 
fall as the level of the water changes, and on the 
barge is a house for the station-master. 

Up and down, to and fro over the water, go these 
curious omnibuses, from morning till night. Shoot- 
ing under the bridges, darting from side to side, 
running up the landings to take or leave passengers, 
and sliding away again in silence, they make a 








strange feature of the river. Everybody likes to riie 
‘in them, for they are swift, breezy, and, on pleas nt 


The fare is only two cents, 


thrown upon her side by a squall, and was nearly | and it is no wonder that they are always crowded. 


| 
| 
| filled with water, all the passage-ways below being 
| under the surface of the lake. 
posing, of course, that the poor woman had been 
drowned in the submerged cabin. 

It seems, however, that she had found her way to 
a large space of confined air, in what was then the 
upper half of the cabin. The most of the time she 
had to stand in the water nearly to her shoulders, 
and even to sleep in that position. 

There she was imprisoned five days, during which 





| nate for her that the water was fresh, for at sea she 


| 
would have been unable to eat her cracker for to 
get any drink. 
A steamer, notified by the escaping crew, searched 


been lying in wait all the while, watching for me. | time her only food was a cracker and an onion, that 


He played round the log a few minutes; but after! she found floating around the cabin. It was fortu- 


the wreck for the woman’s body; but though she 
One is always liable to run across a Felis concolor | The animal did not spring at it; yet I was still , screamed loudly in the cabin, her confined cries were | bows as she rushes through the water! 


| Below is a picture of the splendid stone bridye 


| called the “Pont d’ Jena,” or Bridge of Jena, that 


The crew escaped to the shore in the boat, sup- | crosses the river at the Exhibition, and unites the tw: 


| parts. You can see a portion of the Trocadero Palace 

lat the right. Justunder this in the picture is one of 

| the swallows, while a fly is crawling under the arci: 
of the bridge. 

| At the left is one of the river sloops, just goiiy: 

| under the bridge. 


The mast is being lowered so 
that she can pass; and when she gets through, the 
sailors will pull the mast up again, and fasten it up- 
right as before. In this manner she passes all the 
bridges on the river, and when she comes to the mouti, 
at Havre, she can go to sea like any other ship. 

Ah! what's that coming up the river? There i 
great cloud of smoke, and a loud clinking and ret- 
tling sound, as of some strange machinery. It is a 
stenmbort. See the foam breaking under her bluff- 
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Why, she’s anchored! See the great chain | 
hanging over the bows. No,—she’s coming 
ewiftly onward, without screw or paddles, and 
dragging behind her a trail of barges, 
most remarkable proceeding. 


This isa 
As the boat comes 
near, we see on its deck three large wheels. 
‘They are driven swiftly round by a steam-engine. 
At the stern there appears to be another chain 
reaching from the boat into the water. These 
two chains that seem to anchor the boat are in 
reality only one chain. It rises quickly out of , 
the water at the bows of the boat, and then runs | 
along the deck, 
and turns 
round each of 
the three 
wheels, and 
then slips over- 
board at the 
stern. 

Now the fact 
is, the chain is 
not moving 
down theriver, 
The engine on 
the boat lifts 
up the chain 
from the bot- 
tom of the wa- 
ter, and then it 
drops back be- 
hind, and in 
this singular fashion the 
boat is pulled, as the sail- 
ors would say, “hand over 
hand,” through the water. 

This iron chain, that lay 
hidden on the bottom of 
the river till the boat came along and picked it | 
up, is over one hundred miles long, and is only 
fastened at the two ends. It follows all the 
windings of the stream, securely anchored by its 
own weight, till the tow-boats pick it up and pull 
themselves and their great loads by it. From 

’aris to Rouen, an ordinary steamboat could not 
paddie against the swift current and tow such a | 
load at such good speed. 
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The screw passenger- 
boats have as much as they can do to stem the 
current when it rushes furiously under the low 
arches of the bridges, and for one of them to 
drag a barge also would be out of the question. 


The chain towing-boat moves steadily onward, 
and its long trainof barges follows after it. The 
steersmen on the barges guide their boats after | 
the strange steamer as it winds its way up the 


river; and even while we are looking on, the | 
whole train sweeps past, and disappears under 
the arches of the next bridge. 

The Seine may seem small and trifling, but 
here we see that, with all our fine steamboats, | 


we have nothing on our rivers like this remark- | 
able piece of engineering. | 
This picture represents two of the great barges | 
or canal boats so much used for carrying wood | 
aud coal on all French rivers. Look at the big | 
hows of the outside boat, the absurd-looking | 
rudder of the ether boat, and the singular row- 
boat in the foreground, It is certainly a queer 
collection of crafts 

The people who work the barges live on 
board, women, babies, dogs, eats, and all 
They seem very much at home. 


The wash is 
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crew and family—and often they are all one 


family—eating dinner out of doors in the most | 
comfortable manner, 


We might stand on this Bridge of Jena all day 
and look down on the river, and continually see 
something of interest. We might also take a 
trip up or down the river on one of the water 
omnibuses, and see many more things quite as 
entertaining as those I have described. I have 
not described the washing-barges nor the swim- 
ming-schools, because Lam not allowed sufficient 
space by the editor. But our own swimming- 
















schools are very much like them. And as for 
the washing-houses, no one who has scen them 
would ever care to see any more. 


—+<@>—____—_—- 


A PRISON FOR WOMEN. 

Much has been done in the work of prison re- 
form. Much more remains to be done before 
our prisons can give back a large proportion of 
their inmates to society, as law-abiding citizens. 
Prison life is especially blighting to women. 


| Crime tells on them, physically, morally and so- 


cially, far beyond its degrading effects on men. 

Experience has shown that there should not 
only be separate prisons for women, but that 
such prisons should be mainly under the charge 
of women. 

When the proposal for such a prison was be- 
fore the Massachusetts Legislature, a Senator 
made the emphatic assertion that “no woman 
could governs ferocious woman.”’ But he was 
not up to the latest: facts. In England, a prison 
with eight hundred convicts, under the charge 
of women, has been for several years in success- 
ful operation, and with better discipline, it is 


said, than had been secured by their male pre- | 


decessors, 

We have now in Massachusetts—opened in 
November of last’ year—a woman's prison, in 
good working order, It is organized on the very 
best plan, with all necessary appointments, and 
It is located 
in Sherborn, at a conveniently accessible point. 
Its site is a high and commanding one, and com- 


is officered in the main by women. 


prises thirty acres. 
Every hygienic con- 
dition has been 
studied in the con- 
struction of the 
building. Extreme 
neatness prevails 
every where, 

Many of the con- 
victs are found ta 
be terribly diseased ; 
most are utterly ig- 


|rons, There are strong cells for the refractory I therefore the country must remain unattractive, 


class, 

Quick-witted tact finds place in the manage- 
ment. For instance, three young girls mali- 
ciously broke the glass in their windows. The 
panes were not reset, but boards were used in- 
stead, ‘The convicts endured the darkness for a 
time, but found it sufficiently unpleasant to be 
glad to give assurances of good behavior if they 
could have daylight once more. 

Although the large number of convicts—be- 


j tween four and five hundred — has interfered 


somewhat with their classification, yet every- 


promise of the highest success. 

The whole is under the general charge of a 
Board of Commissioners, assisted by an Advisory 
Board of ladies, who constantly visit the prison. 

oe Ee 


NOw. 


Rise! for the day is passing: 
While you lie dreaming on, 

The others have buckled their armor 
And forth to the fight are gone; 

A place in the ranks awaits you, 

tach man has some part to play; 

The past and the future are nothing 

In the face of the stern to-day. 


Rise from your dreams of the future, 
Of gaining some hard-fought field, 
Of storming some airy fortress, 
Or bidding some giant yield; 
Your future has deeds of glory, 
Of honor, (God grant it may !) 
But your arm will never be stronger 
Or the need so great as to-day. 
ADELAIDE AN:.E PROCTER. 


+> 


THE APPROACHING ELECTIONS. 
An election will be held in every State of the 
Union on or before the 5th of November, and in 
some States there will be two elections. Govy- 
ernors are to be elected in eleven States; in Ver- 
| mont on the 3d, and in Maine on the 9th of Sep- 
| tember; in Colorado on the Ist of October; in 





Nebraska on the 8th of October; and in New | 


Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Michigan and Tennessee, on 
| the 5th of November. 
In several States, ,there will be elections of 
| minor State officers, and some of these occur be- 
fore the day when the most numerous and inter- 
| esting elections take place; that is, the 5th of No- 
| vember; but none of them are important. 
| The general law requiring the election of all 
members of the national House of Repreésenta- 
tives on the same day, has now come into nearly 
full operation. But for three special laws passed 
at the late session of Congress, all the members 


would have been chosen on the 5th of November. | 


| The exceptions made are in favor of Califor- 

nia, Colorado and West Virginia. The election 

in California will occur on the 4th of September, 
that in Colorado on the 1st, and that in West 

Virginia on the 8th of October; but these States 

only elect eight out of the two hundred and 

| ninety-three Representatives. 

| The Senate is now certain to contain a major- 

ity of Democrats after the 4th of March, 1879, 

, and so both parties are bending all their energies 
to securing & majority of the House. The Re- 
publicans have strong hopes of gaining several 
districts in the South, and here and there one in 
the North, besides retaining the districts they 
now hold. But the Democrats have equally 
strong hopes of keeping their present strength. 

} One element in the contest is the vote to be 
cast by the Greenback party; but no one can do 
more than guess what will be the effect of that 
party, or from which of the old parties it will 
draw the most votes, 

It is not easy to define what are to be the 

| issues in the coming battle of voters. The Dem- 

| ocrats demand support on the ground of fraud 


in the election of 1876, which the Republicans | 


| deny; but that is not properly an issue. 
| Thecurrency{question is, unfortunately, largely 


one of sections. In certain parts of the country, 


thing thus far has been satisfactory, and gives | 


to immigrants. But one who has lived for sey- 
eral years in the territory tells a different story. 
He says that a Pacific current off the coast, like 
the Gulf Stream in the Atlantic, tempers the ex- 
treme cold, and makes the climate as tolerable 
as that of Southern Sweden. The land may be 
made to grow sufficient grain to feed a large 
population. The common vegetables will come 
to maturity with little danger from frost. The 
country, he asserts, is a good one to live in, and 
has been grossly maligned. 
| aan 
ROYAL ANNUITIES. 

The British Parliament has just voted Prince 
| Arthur, the third son of Queen Victoria, who is 
| now known as the Duke of Connaught, an annu- 
| ity of $50,000 a year for life, on the occasion of 
| his marriage with a German princess. The vote 
was opposed by a small group of members, on 
the ground that the revenues of England are 
already heavily charged with large annuities for 
| the royal family. 
| Some idea of the cost of royalty may be got 
| from the sums thus yearly paid to Queen Victo- 
|ria and her children and relatives out of the 
| treasury. The Queen herself gets about $2,000,- 
1000 besides the revenue of the Duchess of Lan- 
| easter, which yields her $200,000 more. The 
Prince of Wales has, including his revenue from 
| Cornwall (of which he is Duke), $550,000 a year; 
| and the Princess of Wales, $50,000. 
| The Duke of Edinburgh receives $125,000; the 
Duke of Connaught already has $75,000, and will 
have, by the Parliamentary vote, $50,000 more 
on his marriage. Prince Leopold and the Prin- 
cess of Prussia (the Queen's oldest daughter) 
have $40,000 each: and the other daughters— 
the Princesses Alice, Helena and Louise — have 
$30,000 a year each. 

Thus Great Britain pays the Queen's family 
no less than $3,220,000 with which to keep up 
| their state and splendor. Besides this sum, the 

Queen's half-sister, her aunt, the Duchess of 
Cambridge, her cousins, Princess York and the 
| Duke of Cambridge, get $100,000 more between 
them. 
Sk ee 
OPIUM-EATING. 

Very few persons have any idea of the extent to 
which the use of this most baleful drug is carried in 
| this country. Both men and women use it. Opium 
| in the lump, or in pills, is openly kept for sale in 
many country stores, and sold to any one who asks 
| for it as freely as the brown sugar and stale candy 
| are sold to purchasers. 
| No words can express the inexorable power which 
| this poison obtains over both body and mind. We 
| do not believe that when its hold has once been fully 
| established, it has ever been completely thrown off. 
| De Quincey and Fitz-Hugh Ludlow both wrote elo- 

quently of its horrors, and of the possibility of escape 
from them, yet both died its victims. 

Here is an instance which occurred not long ago in 
| an inland town, which shows a phase of torture dif- 
| ferent from any described by De Quincey. 
| A Mrs. N.,a woman of {high so¢ial position and 
| exceptional strength of intellect, had an only son, of 

whom she made an idol. So absorbed was she with 
| this boy, that she thoughtlessly treated her husband 
|and daughters with a neglect which amounted to 

cruelty. 

The lad died. Every attempt at comfort based on 
| reason or religion was rejected by the passionate 
| woman, who resorted to epium to dull her pain. 
| Instead of doing this, it quickened it,—made it, as 
| one might say, immortal. 

Years after the boy’s death, when time would have 
assuaged any sorrow, her agony of grief was as fresh 
| and keen as on the first day of his loss. 
| Besides this, the opium had produced a nervous 
| disease, which made it impossible for her to remain 
still. She paced her chamber at night, staggering 
with sleep as she walked, and by day-time few more 
terribly tragic objects could be seen than this richly- 
| dressed woman, with livid face and eyes of speech- 





norant, and a large 
portion have been 


the Greenback candidates will be scarcely more | less torture, walking incessantly through the streets, 
| pronounced in favor of paper money than those | often drenched by rain. 


. sys . | She was in truth a nightmare,—life in death. No 
of the other parties; while in other States there | he was in ha nigh »—life in « 
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COUNTRY BOAT AND PEASANTS. 


out to dry, and one fellow is taking a nap on the 
cargo. 

The cabin is not shown in the picture, for it is 
in the middle of the boat, which seems an odd 
place to put it, as the men have to go through 
the house or climb over the reof every time 
they wish to go from one end of the boat to the 
other. 

These people live out of doors the greater part 
of the time; and from the Bridge of Jena the 
visitors to the Exhibition can often look down on 
the decks of the canal boats, and see the captain, 


accustomed to lives} are really no greenbackers except among the | 

liness, idleness, and | push their own fortunes. 

indulgence of their] ‘This seems to be a period of transition in poli- 

———— appetites and pas-| tics, and the situation will be greatly modified | 

sions. by the elections and the events of the early 
The endeavor on} winter. 


. sass . | 
of disorder, sloven- | politicians who use the paper.money doctrine to | gid not move. Death had given her rest. 


medicine could affect her poisoned brain enough to 
give her a moment's quiet. One day she fell, and 


et cineca 
MARRIED WITHOUT SHOES. 


About twenty years ago, a young fellow named 
Johnson, in the wilds of the Cheat Mountains, in 


the part of the offi- 

cers is to lift them 
to new ideas and aspirations; to develop love 
of cleanliness and order; to extirpate their vi- 
cious tendencies; to train them to habits of 
labor; to teach them the rudiments of knowl- 
edge; to cure their diseased bodies: and to 
bring them under the redemptive influence of 
the Gospel. 

The convicts are divided into four classes. 
The three higher have cach a “privilege room,” 
where those who have obeyed the rules spend an 
hour each evening, before being locked up, in 
orderly recreation under the supervision of mat- 


On one point all parties should be agreed. We 
| have had enough of men who are willing to use | fevlende. 

their positions to further their own interests, | “JT have my hands. A man was given two hands, 
and it is time that more attention were given to | one to scratch for himself, the other for his wife,” 
the quality of representatives.—as much as to | he said. 
the political principles they profess. What the | On the day of the wedding, Johnson appeaied in 
country needs is a lively campaign on the issue | @ whole coat and trousers, but barefooted. 
of character. “This is hardly decent,” said the clergyman. ‘1 
| will lend you a pair of shoes.” 
| “No,” said Johnson. “When Lean buy shoes, Ti 
wear them; not before.” And he stood up to be 
married without another thought of his feet. 
| The same sturdy directness showed itself in his 
to be so cold, and the soil so barren, that noth-! future course. What he had not money to pay for. 
ing can ever be cultivated to advantage, and! he did without, He hired himself to a farmer for a 


| West Virginia, made up his mind to be married. 
| But you have not a penny,” remonstrited his 





+r 
ALASKA PuT To Usr.—It is a common im- 
pression that Mr. Seward blundered badly in 
buying Alaska of Russia. The climate is thought | 
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year’s work. With the money saved from his wages, 
he bought a couple of acres of timber-land and a 
pair of sheep, built himself a hut, and went to work 
on his ground. 

His sheep increased; as time passed, he bought 
more; then sold off the cheaper kinds and invested 
in Southdown and French Merino. His neighbors 
tried by turns raising horses, cattle, or gave their 
attention to experimental farming. 

Johnson, having once found out that sheep-raising 
in this district brought a handsome profit, stuck to 
sheep-raising. He had that shrewdness in seeing the 
best way, and dogged persistence in following it, 
which are the surest elements of success, 

Stock-buyers from the Eastern markets soon found 
that Johnson’s fleeces were the finest, and his mut- 
ton the sweetest, on the Cheat. He never allowed 
their reputation to fall; the end of which course is 
that the man who was married barefooted is now 
worth a large property. 

The story is an absolutely true one, and may point 
a moral for the hordes of stout, able-bodied men 
who crowd the cities this summer, complaining that 
they must starve for want of work. 


2 
—tor- 


A FREAK OF GENIUS. 
J. B. Booth, the elder, had more real genius than 
any other American tragedian. 
asin the ca 





But his genius was, 
se of others, so closely allied with insan- 
ity as to lead to many eccentricities, Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke tells a good story of him. Dr. 
Clarke was then living in St. Louis, and Booth, ona 
visit there, sent a letter to him, inquiring about a 
place of interment for a friend, and the cost of 
burial. Dr. Clarke called, and Booth, remarking 
that the death was very sudden, and the relationship 
distant, showed him the remains of a /arge number 
of wild pigeons. 

He wished to buy a lot in the cemetery, and have 
a public funeral, and thus utter his protest against 
the human barbarity which killed these creatures 
of God. Though Dr. Clarke declined to aid him 
in this whim, Mr. Booth carried out his plan. He 
had a coffin made in which he enclosed the dead 
pigeons, hired a hearse, and observed the usual so- 
lemnities of a funeral. For several days he visited 
the graves, and exhibited signs of sincere grief, 
while every evening he drew crowds at the theatre 
to see his wonderful acting. 

“There never was great genius,’’ says Seneca, 
“without a mixture of insanity,’—a remark which 
Dryden has paraphrased in these lines: 








” 


“Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 


ee eee 
DANTEL WEBSTER’S FACE. 

The dark complexion of Daniel Webster and his 
robust frame often startled strangers. When he 
was in undress, hunting or fishing, ludicrous results 
oceasionally occurred from his singular appearance. 
A stage-driver, on a road where two or three daring 
robberies had been committed, was once alarmed 
at having Mr. Webster as the only passenger, think- 
ing, from his looks, he might be the bold highway- 
man. 

On another occasion, while shooting, a few stray 
shot from his gun wounded a man lying down out of 
sight. The frightened man rose at once, and his 
angry tones and words betrayed his indignation and 
alarm. Mr. Webster hurried to him, with an earnest 
apology, expressing 2 fear that some of the shot had 
hithim. The man looked at him from head to foot, 
and said, half in anger and half in alarm,— 

“You have hit me, and from your looks, I should 
think Iam not the first man you have shot.” 

Gen. Stark, under whom his father served, once 
paid him an ambiguous compliment,—“I should 
know you,” said he, “to be your father’s son. I 
never could tell whether his black face was from 
powder or not, and you are a blamed sight blacker 
than he.” 


+a 
A MUSCULAR ARGUMENT. 

The late Lucius Manlius Sargent, known as the 
writer of the best series of “Temperance Tales” 
published, was a man of great physical strength. 
Report says that he was not averse to using his fists 
if provoked; and an anecdote told by a Boston phy- 
sician seems to give authority to report. 

Once, ata town meeting, Quincy voted that no one 
should preach at the poor-house save the settled min- 
ister of the town. The vote was aimed at the Rev. 
Dr. Cutler, the Episcopal minister, who was regard- 
ed—it was in the days when the parish was the town, 
and the town the parish—by a majority as an inter- 
loper. 








At the next town meeting Mr. Sargent, who had 
recently joined Dr. Cutler's church, made a speech. 
“The law of God and the law of my country,” he 
said, “allow my minister to preach the Gospel to the 
poor. He shall go to the poor-house and preach the 
Gospel there. If need be, I will go with him.” 
And Mr. Sargent brought down his sledge-hammer 
list upon the table with a thump that startled the 
sedate citizens. 

Noone after this mace any public objection to Dr. 
Cutler preaching at the poor-house. 

HAY FEVER. 

One of our subscribers, Mr. C. C. Muller, of West 
Philadelphia, sends us a prescription for curing hay 
fever. He writes that his wife, after suffering every 
August during thirty-five years, was cured of hay 
fever by using this prescription: 





“Saturated solution of sulphate of quinine in wa- 
ter, in the proportion of one part of quinine to seven 


hundred and forty parts of water,—or one ounce of 
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water to one grain of quinine. Apply the solution 
with acamel’s-hair brush to the interior of the nostril, 
while the patient is lying on his back, until it is felt 
in the throat.” 

“This remedy,” continues Mr. Muller, “has cured 
my wife after she had suffered thirty-five summers.” 


—_~o—_—_—__— 


DECAY OF MANNERS. 

Several facts have been observed by the Phreno- 
logical Journal which suggest to it that American 
politeness is decaying, and that indifference, off- 
handedness and inconsideration mark the manners 
of so-called ladies and gentlemen. Among these 
facts are the following: 


Two men meet upon the street. By their dress 
and appearance they belong to the “upper” ’ class. 
They may shake hands, but in that they evince their 
cordiality by so much tightness of grip as to give a 
bystander the impression that they are testing each 
other’s muscular capacity or manual endurance. 

“How are you, old fellow?” roars one. 

“Right side up. How are things with yourself?” 
responds the other. 

hen they take up positions just where they met in 
the middle of the sidewalk, and may continue to 
yarley about personal matters for a quarter of an 
10ur, quite oblivious to the fact that they obstruct 
the thoroughfare, and are an element of annoyance 
to the streams of pedestrians moving up and down 
the street. 

In places of entertainment patronized by fashion- 
ably dressed and apparently cultivated people, one’s 
ears will be dinned by the loud and frivolous chatter 
of his neighbors, so that his enjoyment of the per- 
formance is marred. 

In the services of the church, such levity and in- 
difference are exhibited by people who claim to be 
religious, that a Mohammedan would be contirmed 
in his idea of the impiety of “Christian dogs.” 


——__---+o+ ——- -- 
ADJECTIVE OR ADVERB. 

Young writers are often puzzled to tell whether to 
use an adjective or an adverb after such verbs as 
“look,” “feel,” ete. The Christian Union quotes 
this rule from Brown’s Grammar: 


In order to determine . . . whether an adjective 
oran adverb is required . . . consider whether in the 
case in question quality or ‘manner is to bee xpressed ; 
if the former, an adjective is proper; if the latter, an 
adverb — Ill ustrations: She looks cold—she looks 

coldly on him; I sat silent—I sat silently musing. 


The same journal publishes the following specific 
rule from the Jonrnal of Commerce : 


The verbs look, seem, appear, feel, taste, smell and 
sound, where a quality of the subject is to be ex- 
pressed, are followed by an adjective relating to the 
subject, and not by an adverb. A man looks nice 
when he is tastefully attired and presents a neat ap 
yvearance; he feels nice when he feels agreeable, or 
is conscious of presenting a pleasing appearance. 
The adverb nicely is colloquial and not very elegant; 
aman performs nicely on the piano when he plays 
cleverly, or so as to please a hearer of cultivated 
taste. 








A BOY’S LOGIC. 

A boy with much pride and a little logic is the hero 
of this sketch. “A sign on a house on Croghan 
Street informs the public that washing is done there, 
and it was quite natural that a mechanic working 
near by should take a bundle under his arm and cali 
there and ask of the boy on the step,— 


«¢Bub, is the washerwoman in?’ 

“ ‘No, sir,’ was the prompt reply; ‘there’s no wash- 
erwoman here at all! 

“<*But the sign says washing done here,’ replied 
the man. 

««¢S’pose it does?’ returned the boy, in a high key, 
—‘s’pose it does? A lady may become the victim of 
unfortunate circumstances to such an extent that 
she is willing to wash and iron shirts and sheets, 
but that doesn’t make a washerwoman ot her, does 
it?’ 

“<T thought it did,’ said the man. 

“‘Humph! If youdraw a buggy down to the shop 
to be repaired, does that make a horse of you?’ 

“The man was silently turning away when the boy 
added,— 

“ ‘If you want to find that lady of unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, go round to the side door; but the wash- 
erwoian isn’t at home.’ ” 





i 

“HOW I'M TO TAKE MY BAWTH!” 

Personal and national self-assertion is, according 
to Mr. Richard Grant White, a marked trait of Eng- 
lish character. If an Englishman wishes to be ee- 
centric, he dares to be so. He is allewed to have 
his own way, provided he so far respects the ways 
of other persons as not to cross them. Mr. White 
illustrates this habit of self-assertion by the follow- 
ing anecdote of an eminent English author: 


He had gone to visit at a house whose hospital- 
ity was offered to him by two old maiden ladies, 
who were co-heiresses of a small estate, and were of 
the rank of gentry, but did not keep a very large 
domestic establishment. 

They had been brought up when the fashion of 
“tubbing” every morning was not so common as it 
is now. What was the horror of the household 
—wholly female—at the appearance of Mr.——, at 
the head of the staircase in the morning, more thinly 
and lightly clad than became a middle-aged bachelor 
among spinsters, and bawling out,— 

“I should like to know how I’m to take my bawth 
with this little can of water!” 





—_— --—— +o —_ ————_— 
“A STRANGE, LONELY MAN.” 
A London letter to the New York World speaks 
of Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield, as a reticent man, 
who seldom converses. 


Bismarck is immensely taken with “Dizzy,” and 
says he is the only man he has met for some years 
really worth talking to. That may he partly because 
the said “Dizzy” so seldom docs talk that when he 
unbosoms himself he is really worth liste ning to. 
It is an odd thing, but it is true, that no one in Lon- 
don can really be said to know this strange, lonely 
sort of man who has placed himself at the head of 
the English government. He has no confidants, and 
few personal friends. I asked a gentleman who 
ought to know him well whether he talked much to 
him. ‘He never talks to anybody,” said he; “some- 





times, perhaps, to Monty Corry, but only on matters 





COMPANION. 


of business. He will not dine out, as a rule, and 
when he does go anyw here, the chances are that he 
will not say much.” A man, one might have sup- 
posed, after Carlyle’s own heart; but ¢ arlyle de- 
tests him. There he is, however, the central tigure 
in English public life. 





LEARNING TO SAVE 
The first thing to be learned in the art of getting 


on in the world is to save. The Watertown Reform- 
er says: 


A boy who is earning fifty cents, seventy-five cents, 
ora dollar a day, should inanage to save a portion 
of it, if possible. If he can lay by only twenty-tive 
cents a week, let him save that. 

It doesn’t amount to much, it is true; it is only 
thirteen dollars a year, but it is worth saving. It is 
better saved than ws asted; better saved than fooled 
away for tobacco or beer, or any other worthless or 
useless article or object. 

But the best thing about it is that the boy who 
saves thirteen dollars a year ona very meagre salary 
acquires a habit of taking care of his money which 
will be of the utmost value to him. 


—-——_+er- 
HEALTH IN HOT WEATHER. 
The course usually taken by persons in a heated 
term is, according to the London Lancet, in direct 
violation of the laws of nature. 


Perspiration is a moisture which nature spreads 
over the surface of the human body for much the 
same purpose as an intelligent housewife sprinkles 
water over her butter-cooler. But perspiration is 
checked by sitting in draughts, by wearing very lit- 
tle clothing, and by adopting light colors for dress. 

The remedy is ti iken for the disease, and through 
impeding the processes of nature, summer colds and 
other allied evils are contracted. “The conditions 
of health require that, within very narrow limits, 
the temperature of the human body should be the 
same, Whether the thermometer stands at ninety de- 
grees in the shade or sinks to a few degrees below 
zero.” 








rece eee 
BIG I AND LITTLE U. 

A correspondent of the Christian Intelligencer 
sends it the following illustration of pride given to 
a normal Sunday school class by Ralph Wells: 

Mr, Wells inquired of the audience,— 

“What is pride? What does it mean?” 

No answer from the thousand listening Sunday 
school teachers. He had to give both question and 
answer himself. Said he,— 

“Big Land little -s.? and turning quickly, he wrote 
in his unique style on the blackboard just those two 
letters,— 

I, ue 
The effect was “telling,” and awakened a lively 


consciousness that we all need to protit from such a 
text. 





THE GENUINE 


Companion Scroll Saw. 





This cut shows the Companion Scroll Saw with 
the Turning Lathe attached ready for use. By re- 
ferring to our Premium List of July 4th, you will see a 
large illustration of our Saw and Lathe, also a more 
complete description of the same than we can give here. 
These machines are having a very extensive sale, and 
give universal satisfaction. 

For several years purchasers were compelled to pay 
from $10 to $15 for a Foot Power Scroll Saw, which would 
do no better work than our $3 machine. Now we have no 
wish to say anything prejudicial to the high cost machines, 
Many ot them are excellent machines, and do good work. 
But this fact should be remembered by all who wish to 
buy a Foot Power Scroll Saw: 


THIS IS THE FACT, 
Our $3 Companion Scroll Saw is warranted to saw as fast, 
do as beautiful work, and cut out as large work, as any of 
the high cost machines. 
DO YOU ASK 


How we can afford to sell a good Foot Power Scroll Saw 
at so low a price? 






WE ANSWER, 
In manufacturing, the price depends largely upon the 
quantity. A manufacturer could not afford to get up 
patterns, special machinery, special tools, &c., with which 
to make say 500 Saws, without charging the cost to the 
machines. 
NOW, 

If instead of mannfacturing 500, several thousand were 
made at once, the price is much less. We gave large con- 
tracts, and our subscribers are benefited by LOW PRICES 


DO YOU EXPECT 
To buy a Scroll Saw? if so, we recommend to you the 


$3 Companion Seroll Saw. 


PRICES. 


Companion Scroll Saw. 

Saw = ee &. 

Saw with . Turning Lathe, Tools 
and a | ey c ‘ireular Saw 






With each Saw we give 4 Saw Blades, 25 New Bracket 
and Seroll Designs. 4 Illustrated Lessons for beginners 
and full instructions. The Saw, when ready for shipping, 
is packed in a case 36 inches long, 13 inches wide and 4 
inches deep, and weighs only 25 pounds. 


PERRY MASON & CoO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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wes END INSTITUTE. Mrs. S. L, Cady’s 
School for Young Ladies, NEW HAVEN, Conn, 


and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 10:3 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 


' I Jishland Military Academy, Worcester, Mass., 


nts cadets for college, oat school and business, 


23d year begins Sept. Lith. - B. Maerca.r, A. M., Supt. 
‘ABBOTT'S FAMILY Schoo Little. Hues 


GANNETT INSTITUTE 





Farmington, Me. Address A. H. ABBOTT, /’rin 

NONNECTICUT LITERARY INSTITL ez. 

/ Suttield, Conn., torty-sixth year begins A 
Offers first-class adv ar sat moderate prices. 
the best colleges and scientific schools. An excellent 
course for ladies. Situation healthtul and ple asant. Send 
fora Catalogue. J. A. SHORES, A. M., Principal. 
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ite tor 





esto “aes, 
Phe 25th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 
For Catalogues and Cireular, apply to Rev. Geo. Gan- 
nett, Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


N Cc. MITCHELL'S Family School for Boys, 
e West Tisbury, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., willeom- 
mence the next term Sept. 2d. Limited totwenty. A few 
vacancies will occur at close of school year, The success 
of this school for the past vear is good vt idence of decided 
merit. M,C. MITCHELL, A.M, Principal. 


MAPLEWOOD | INSTITUTE, 


waar ably Ae iss soe ety the aaa i vs arly 40 
years. Advantages and location rarely equalled. Address 
Revs »C.V. Spear & R. E.Avery, Principals.for Prospectus, 
VERMONT ACADEMY, 

The next term will begin Wednesday, Septe mber 
éth, with a fuil corps of able and experienced teach- 

rs. Expenses very moderate, Send tor Catalogue to 
ii. M. WILLARD, Principal, or WM. N. WILBUR, Fi- 
nancial Agent, Saxton’s River, Vt. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, HAMILTON, N.Y. 
Classical and English. 
A preparatory school of high rank, exclusively for young 
men. It gives thorough instruction in all English branch- 
and ats for any college. Itsendsto college over 30 this 
ear. $200 covers all necessary expenses. The year be- 
gins September 12, 1878. For Best address the 
principal, F. TOWLE, 


Kentucky Military lustitute, 


Established 1845. Six miles out of Frank- 
fort, Ky. Most beautiful and healthful loca- 
tion, and superior methods of government 
and instruction. Cireulars of information 
sent by Major R. H. WILDBERGER, 

Commander, Farmdale P. O., Ky. 
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The only Commercial School in the 
United States loeated where board- 
ing expenses are so low as to make 
entire cost of course only $85 (tuition, 
board, books, blanks, &e., everything 
altogether). 

BRYANT & STRATTON 
OLLEGE, Manchester, N. H. 

One of the most beautiful cities in 
bet Union. Young people frem all 
ts of the country,--South, North, 


pa 
fn West are here. Write Sor INustrated Circulars. 


TO PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 


Pinckney’s School Directory and Guide 


furnishes to Parents and others a list of Schools in U.S. 
and Canada, together with the gist of the usual cireular 
of the most desirable ones, thus affording parents all 
necessary information with ard to our best schools, 
without expense or delay. Sent upon receipt of postage 
(Set stamp). 30 Union Square, New York, 


TEACHERS of ability and experience constant- 


ly wanted for good positions, North, 
South, East and West. Schools and Families sup- 
plie a With competent instructors without charge. VINCK- 
NEY’s AGENCY, 30 Union Square, New York, 


YOUNG LADIES 


JOURNAL. 

The September number, now ready, contains the eom- 
mencement of a New Story, entitle ‘d “Brown E yes and 
Siue;"” numerous Designs in Usefuland Ornamental Nee 
dlework, with Directions for working; a sple ndid Colored 
Fashion’ Panorama of Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, s\ve- 
cially designed and prepared in Paris. Also over 60 pages 
of Stories Illustrated ; a Colored Sheet of Elegant Lace 
Designs, forming a complete Set, Collar, Cuff, Lace for 
trimming, Plastron Trimming and Handkerchief. Also, 
the Gigantic Supple ment of all the Latest Paris Now elties 

in Dress, with Full-Size Patterns for Cutting Out. 
The Supplements alone are worth more than the price of 
the Journal. 
he Young Ladies’ Journal also contains every 
month the most Jnteresting Stories by Favorite Authors, 
four pieces New Music, Poetry, Pastimes, Cookery, Keei- 
pes, &c., and is the most suitable magazine ever published 
for the Home Circle. Sold by all newsdealers, or sent, 
post-paid, for 35 cents. Yearly subscription (thirteen 
numbers), inaliditartiieerns Christmas number, R4 5! 
THE WILLMER & ROGERS N EW SC Oo.” 
31 Beekman a New York, 


TRE LOS? CHORD, 2. 


sillivan, with airs of 

ney Lee, Whoa 

Emma, Grease hsb - ‘ash, and me a ‘r new pieces of 

Music, are tor september. Sent for 10 ets, 
PE RRY = Co. 5383 W ashington St., Boston, 


HOWTO BE Agents Wanted, $50 to 


-YOUR OWN 125a Month. An Encyclo- 


bb vot Law and Forms for bnsi- 
Cirenlarand Terms. P. W. Zieg- 
LAWYER. ler & Co Phiiadelphins Va. 


























ness men. Selling fast. eee 


- ‘TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL; 


Giving full instructions in Skinning, 
Mounting and Preserving Birds, Animals, 
age Ges Skeletons, Insects, Eggs, 
yy mail, postpaid, on receipt 4 
Dy 2. adios 


8. H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, Mass. 








PIANOS Retail price, $1, 5000, ‘only 275. Beau- 
« tiful 7 Octave Pianos, #125. 7'5,@135. 
== Great bargains. ORCA 16 Stops, 
only #115; me 9 Stops, only #57 60. Illustrated 
New spaper with much information free. se address 
DAN a F. BEATTY, Wasutxeton, N. Je 





ssed Pictures 
For em bos Books, reens, Fancy Work, &e. 
The t assortment Manioney Catalogue of 1000 
sheets, ¢ , or, with seven fu/] sheets as samples, 30 cts. 
Stamps taken wk ents wante 
F. TR FEY. Foreign Stamp Dealer, 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 





TELEPHONES 


For Business Purposes, ours excel all oth- 
ers in clearness and volume of tone. [lns- 
trated cireular and testimonials for 3 cts, 
J. R. HOLCOME, Mallet Creek. Ohio. 
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For the Companion, 


THE OLD CLOCK IN THE HALL. 


You say that it’s wetting too ancient, 
Phat it looks grim, time-worn and old, 

In the midst of your statues and frescoes, 
Your paintings of value untold. 

Leave to others the marbles and bronzes, 
The ormulu, Dresden and all; 

Let them grace your beautiful mansions, 
I'll keep the old c'oek in the hall, 


I remember its visage full clearly, 
sit bent from the grim oaken frame, 
With old Father Time at his mowing, 
His sey the swinging ever the same; 
And standing in curious wonder, 
Before it on tiptoe to read 
The legend so quaintly engraven 
“Tn the morning of life sow thy seed;” 
And oh, what a hiding-place, precious, 
For marbles, and khite-string, and ball, 
For school-books all tattered and dog-eared, 
Was the stately old clock in the hall. 


How we sat by the bright, cheery hearth-stone— 
We youngsters--a listening row, 

While grandfather, over ond over, 
Told tales of the “times long ago; 

And marked with his cane in the ashes 
The flelds where our fathers had bled, 

In days when the fierce, prowling red man 
Brought peril and death in his tread, 

But ah, how we lingered and waited, 
When echoing loudly would fall 

The nine measured strokes that meant bedtime, 
From the solemn old clock in the hall. | 





There were times when I listened and waited, 
u joyous expectance and glee, | 
For the chime of an hour of the twilight | 
That held sweetest meaning for me; ' 
There were times when its voice sounded mournful, 
When sadly the echoes would fall, 
As we watched in the night by a loved one, 
And heard the old clock in the hall, 
There are memories sacred and tender 
Of the long years so far past reeall, 
When voices now silent forever 
Answered then to the clock in the hall; 
Oh sweetly and sadly ve mingle 
Ofttimes in my dreaming to-day, 
From dim, shining heights of yon heaven 
Seem calling my soul faraway, 
And oft ‘neath thy solemn vibrations, 
I list to a mystical chime, 
That sounds in an echo unceasing 
The endless dominion of time; 


Ah yes! and my heart shall make answer 


One day to that far-away call, 
Until when | listen no longe 


r, 
Shall sound the old clock in the hall. 


8. W. M. 
- 7 


For the Companion, 
BRIEF BUT COMPLETE. 


Edward VI. is called the Josiah of English his- 
tory. Born in 1537, he was crowned at the early 
age of nine years. He grew up under the influ- 
ence of the early Protestant reformers, and Was | 
trained in Christian statesmanship by Cranmer, | 
So amiable and excellent was his character, so | 
correct his judgment, and such was the sensi- | 
tiveness of his conscience and the thoroughness 
of his piety, that he was beloved throughout the 
kingdom. 

He loved to read the Bible, and took delight 
in prayer. A consciousness of obligation to God 
governed both his kingly and private life. Dur-| 
ing his short reign, the full tide of Protestant 
progress and prosperity was felt by England, 

His health began to fail in his fifteenth year, 
Ile grew thin and pale. Consumption had com- 
menced its slow but deadly work. He desired 
to live for the sake of the English people; but 
weakness and pain are hard to bear, and in his 
exhaustion he longed for relief, and for the life | 
that is never marred by sickness. It was a fra- 
grant July day, 1553, The world without the 
palace was full of sunshine, bloom, and the | 
of birds, Within, there was grief and | 
awe—for the young King was dying. 





| 


| 


songs 


As Dr. Owen, the court physician, waited by 
the royal bedside, he heard the young King 
praying. It was a touching prayer, but full of 
the sweetness of Christian hope. 

“O Lord God, free me, | beseech thee, out of 
this miserable and calamitous life. Reeeive me 
among the number of thy beloved, if so it be thy 
pleasure. Not mine, but thy will be done. To} 
thee, O Lord, Pcommend my spirit. ‘Thou know- | 
est how happy [shall be if Lmay live with thee 
in heaven, Yet Lwould TL imight live and be well 
for thy people's sake, that I might serve thee.” 
He then praved for Englund, 

When he had tinished his petition, he —— 
his eves, and seeing his physician, said,— 

“Are you there? Thad not thought you had 
been near. 
God.” 

Said the dying Prince Albert, husband of Queen 
Victoria, “i had wealth, and rank, and 
power, but if this were all, how wretched should 
Tbe now!’ Both he and Edward VI. loved the 
King of kings, and both were heirs to a kingdom 
greater than any of earth. 

Who can doubt that the young King, looking 
to his Divine Master, could say with truth, as his | 


. } . : os | 
life, at the period of its most enchanting visions, | 


so 


I was making my prayers to 


have 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





AUG, 22, 1878. 








was coming to its end, ‘Thou knowest how happy 
I shall be if I may live with thee in heaven?” 


+> 





A NEGRO FUNERAL. 

A correspondent of the Boston Transcript, de- 
scribing a negro funeral which he attended in| 
Georgia, says, “I dropped into a church for a| 
few moments to listen to the funeral discourse of 
a colored preacher. He was telling the story of 
the five foolish virgins. 

‘Now, my brethren,’ said he, in tones one 
would think would wake the dead, ‘dis good 


brudder lyin’ yere wa'n't no foolish virgin. He 
had his oil all ready, and good oil, too, He aint 
a-erying out for oil about dis time. Yer see, 


dem foolish virgins, dey went to sleep, and when 
dey woke up, dar war der Jamps, de wick war 
dar; dey had matches all ready, ebberyting was 
complete, but dey didn’t hab no oil. Dar war a 
heap trouble den, I tell you. Dey just went. cry- 
in’ and screaming’ —how the preacher screamed! 
—‘for oil. It warn’t no use, do. I spec’, like 
Richard, dey cried out, “My kingdom for a 
horse!’ do in dis yer case it warn’t no horse, | 
only a drop of oil, just nuff to make a flicker. 
Dis good brudder’s lamp war running ober; he 
wor a Wise virgin.’ 

“And the congregation swayed, and moaned, 
and cried aloud. I followed this funeral proces- 
sion to the grave under the pines—the moaning 
yines, the music of which is so like that of our 
Newport beach—and stood, the only white per- 
son among them, and watched them lower the 
coffin into its resting-place. 

“This they did with the rope-rein, which they 
unhitched from the horse in the wagon which 
served as a hearse. Never shall I forget that 
scene,—all those black faces turned towards the | 
setting sun, the weird music of the funeral chant, | 
the moans and strange cries of the whole assem- 
bly as the red clay was thrown in upon the col- 
ored ‘brudder,’ whose lamp burned brightly. 

“Don’t yer cry no mo’; but sing, ‘Home, 
sweet home,”’ [a negro hymn] as sweetly as de 
departed is a-singin’ it wid de angels dis minnit.’ 

“And Leame away, the music of their hymn 
growing fainter and fainter as I came up through 
the rose-scented town, till they were far behind 
me, but I shall never cease to hear that song.”’ 
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AFFECTIONATE. 

Our Dumb Animals tells the pathetic story of 
a guardian goose, between whom and an old 
blind horse there was a strong affection. ‘The 
incident took place on a cotton plantation in Mis- 
sissippi. 

One of a favorite pair of Mr. X.’s carriage 
horses becoming blind, he was sent to this plan- 
tation to spend the remainder of his days in 
ease. <A flock of domestic geese made a part of 
the stock of the place, one of which conceived a 
strong attachment to the blind horse. 

The goose soon became his pilot, constantly 
keeping before him when at pasture, and leading 
him by the sound of her voice. 

One day while Mr. X. was seated at dinner, he 
observed the gouse, in a distant field, violently 
describing circles with upraised wings and ex- 
tended neck. 

The horse could not be seen, and a gang of ne- 
groes was summoned to the rescue. The ne- 
groes found the blind horse lying helpless on his 
back at the bottom of a gorge, and descended to 
his assistance. But the goose, apprehending 
that their mission was one of mischief, de- 
scended also, and assailed them with violence. 

At the next ploughing season, the overseer of | 


| the estate, finding the spring work behindhand, | 


advised Mr. X. to use the blind horse and his 
mate, and they were put into the field. 

The guardian goose, insisting upon leading her | 
blind charge, was so in the way at the end of 
every furrow that it was necessary to catch her, | 
lest, in turning to recross, the guide, absorbed in 
devotion, should be trampled to death. | 

The ‘‘nooning’’ came, and the ploughman re- 
»orted his embarrassment to the overseer, who 
had the goose put ina pen until the ploughing 
should be finished. 

A few days after, when the horses had been 
led to the stable for their midday meal, the 
goose, by a desperate effort, escaped from her 
confinement and rushed to the stable, where the 
horses had just been tied, but not, it would seem, 


| in the accustomed stalls, 


She caressed, with bill and neck, the fetlocks 
of the wrong horse, and was killed by an un-| 
lucky kick. 

- +> 


MYSTERIOUS TRUNK. 

The taste of Limburger cheese is pleasant, but | 

one needs to hold his nose while he is conveying 

a morsel to his mouth. How strong the odor is 

may be judged from this story, told by the 
Staunton (Va.) Spectator: 


Mr. E. H——n is a well-known elothing mer- 
chant of {Staunton. He is also a conscientious 
German, and believes in the Limburger cheese 
of his forefathers. Last week, being in New 
York, buying his spring stock, he also bought 
three large Limburger cheeses, and started home 
with them in a trunk. 

At Washington, the trunk was placed on the 
platform, to await the change of cars, and Mr, 
H. strolled about on the platform. A man sat on 
the trunk about a quarter of a minute, looked 
around inquiringly, and hastily got up. A lady 


stood with her parasol resting on it for a second, | 
| She raised her nose to heaven and sped away. 


A railroad official had an earnest conversation 
with a policeman. Presently, when the gate 
was opened for passengers, a detective touched 
Mr. H. on the shoulder. 

“You are the owner of this trunk?” 


“ee 
“And going to Staunton?” 


“Yes 


‘Then you are the man I want.” 
There was a solemn crowd around the trunk. 


| Men held their noses, and concluded promptly 


that the owner was a murderer, and the body 
inside, and stepped off to one side as he came up. 

In the meantime, a German policeman came 
up, and recognized the smell of the Limburger, 
and in Mr. H. saw a fellow-countryman. The 
odor was explained. Mr, H. volunteered to open 
the trunk and show the cheese, which caused a 


| consternation greater than ever. 


The railroad official, getting inside the ticket- 
office, and holding his handkerchief to his nose, 
sung out orders for the trunk to be put aboard 
the train, and ‘‘pretty quick, too!”’ 


———o-— 


For the Companion. 


SUMMER RAIN. 
Dark as twilight are the valleys, 

Cool and soft the south wind brings, 
From the fresh woods where it dallies, 

Fragrance on its misty wings. 

Wavy leaden masses lie 
Crowded in the upper sky. 
On the hills deep shadows hover, 

Through the dimness voices fall, 
Thrushes whistle from the cover, 

Shrill and sweet the robins call. 

Ts it morn, or noon, or night ? 
Star and sun are hidden quite. 
Ah! but silence gathers slowly 

O’er the dim and fragrant hour; 
Passeth here the angel holy, 

Hushing bird and closing flower. 
Ere the first soft raindrops fall, 
Night’s wide wings are over all. 

AnnA Boynton AVERILL. 
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THE MANLY STUDENT. 
It seems that the average student at 
and the academy has been affected by an epi- 
demic which leads him to behave as a rowdy. 
Much of the rowdyism is due, no doubt, to 
thoughtlessness, and to that passion for ‘‘a good 
time’? which prompts the American student to 
do many exciting but foolish acts. How one boy 
behaved when he found himself guilty of wrong- 
doing, and about to escape its penalty, is thus 
told: 


college 


Robert Lincoln, when a student at Phillips 
Academy,—his father having just been made 
President,—played, with divers other students, 
some mischievous pranks on the citizens of Ex- 
eter, such as making changes of gates and signs 
in the night-time. The citizens did not like it, 
and the students, with the exception of Lincoln, 
were called to the justice’s office next mornin 
to answer for their mischief. Then forth steppe 
young Lincoln, in a manly way, and said,— 

“I see by the reading of the warrant that many 
of my school comrades are charged with com- 
mitting offences last evening against good order 
and the peace and dignity of this pleasant vil- 
lage. Iwas in company with many of the par- 
ties mentioned in that warrant, and if they are 
guilty of the charges therein set forth, I am 
equally amenable before the law. I therefore 
ask, before proceedings commence, that. this 
warrant shall be amended by having my name 


| inserted with the rest of my comrades, for I do 


not desire any person to slioulder any responsi- 
bility rightfully belonging to myself.” 

No objection being made, the warrant was 
amended, also the certificate of summons, and 
all the students, including the President’s son, 
were fined. 

+ me 


THE HABIT OF OBSERVATION. 

Mr. John Burroughs says the habit of observa- 
tion is the habit of clear and decisive gazing, 
which separates, discriminates, and sees in every 
object its essential character. He gives the fol- 
lowing illustration of his meaning: 


A farm youth wrote me, one winter day, that 
he had seen a single pair of strange birds, which 
he describes as follows: 

“They were about the size of the ‘chippie,’ the 
tops of their heads were red, and the breast of 
the male was of the same color, while that of the 
female was much lighter; their remps were also 
faintly tinged with red. If I have described 
them so that you would know them, please write 
me their names.” 

There can be little doubt but the young ob- 
server had seen a pair of red-polls,—a bird relat- 
ed to the goldfinch, and that occasionally comes 
down to us in the winter from the far North. 

Another time, the same youth wrote that he 
had seen a strange bird, the color of a sparrow, 
that alighted on fences and buildings as well as 
upon the ground, and that walked. This last 


| fact showed the youth's discriminating eye, and 


settled the case. 

I knew it to be a species of lark, and from the 
time, size, color, ete., the tit-lark. But how 
many persons would have observed that the bird 
walked instead of hopped? 


+o 
HELD AT BAY. 


| The following story, which is said to be well 


authenticated, reminds one of well-known ac- 
counts of lions, which have ina similar way been 
kept from making the final spring by a resolute 
and determined gaze, carried on to even utter 
prostration of mind and. body. 

Some years ago, an officer of high rank, a 
| colonel in the blues, was visiting his friend, 
Colonel of the guards, who resided in 
Buckinghamshire. This gentleman had a very 
fine bloodhound, which he kept fastened in the 
yard. 

One morning after the arrival of his visitor, 








Colonel was much surprised at not seeing 
his friend as usual at the breakfast-table, and he 
sent a servant to his room to ascertain what had 
become of him. 

The servant found the bedroom door ajar, and 
on knocking, the gentleman cried, ‘‘Come in, 
and remove this beast out of my room!’ Where- 
upon the servant entered, and was astonished to 
find the master’s bloodhound in the bedroom, : 
very large and fierce dog, who had broken his 
chain and escaped from the yard, and having 
scented a stranger in the house, had slipped into 
the bedroom, as the door had been left unclosed 
by a servant who had called the visitor in the 
morning. 

The dog was on his hind-legs at the foot of 
the bed, with his fore-feet resting on it, fixing 
his eyes intently and ferociously on the unfortu- 
nate gentleman, apparently waiting for an op- 
portunity to spring upon him, from which he 
was only restrained by his prisoner keeping his 
eyes steadily fixed upon the animal, and the 
colonel was detained in this most unenviable 
condition for more than half an hour. The dog 
must have been very cunning, as he made his 
way up stairs unobserved by the servants. 

—_—_—_—__~o+—__—- 


HOW LEARNING AND WIT ARE 
ACQUIRED. 

The erudition of some great authors is asten- 
ishing, and so is the wit of certain authors who 
do not rank among the great. The reading of 
the following paragraphs may lessen the aston- 
ishment, while pointing out the methods by 
which wit and learning are made productive: 


Burton, the author of the “Anatomy of Melan- 
choly:” the great scholars Barthius and Turne- 
bus: Butler, the author of ‘“‘Hudibras;’’ Locke; 
Fuller, the ‘“*witty’’ divine; Bishop Horne, War- 
burton, Hurd, and many others kept common- 
place books, which may account for the copious 
and apposite illustrations which enrich their vol- 
umes. 

Sheridan and Hook were always on the alert 
for bits of brilliant conversation and stray jokes, 
which they took good care to jot down in their 
pocket-books for future use. 

The great Bentley always bought editions of 
classical authors with very broad margins, and 
put down the observations which might occur 
to him in the course of his reading—which is the 
secret of his lavish erudition. 

Pope scribbled down stray thoughts for future 
use whenever they struck him—at a dinner-ta- 
ble, in an open carriage, at his toilet and in bed. 

Hogarth would sketch any face that struck 
him on his finger-nail, hence the marvellous di- 
versity of feature in his infinite galleries of port- 
raits. 

Swift would lie in bed in the morning, ‘‘think- 
ing of wit for the day; and Theodore Hook 
generally “made up his impromptus the night 
before.” 

Washington Irving was fond of taking his 
portfolio out into the fields, and laboriously ma- 
nipulating his graceful periods while swinging 
on a stile. 

Wordsworth and De Quincey did the same. 
It would be easy to multiply instances of the 
pain and labor expended on compositions which 
to all appearance bear no traces of such effort.— 
Cassell’s Magazine. 


>_> 


FINGERS, NOT FORKS. 

Miss Edwards, in her book of Nile Travels, 
gives a lively description of her dinner with the 
British Consul at Luxor, a very learned and cul- 
tivated Arab, named Mustapha, who spoke Eng- 
lish and several other languages fluently. For 
her amusement, he had the dinner served in 
thoroughly Orienta! style: 


Each dipped his own spoon in the soup, dived 
in the stew, and pulled off pieces of fish or lamb 
with his fingers. Having no pktes, we made 
lates of our bread. Meanwhile, Mustapha Aga, 
ike an attentive host, tore off an especially 
choice morsel now and then, and handed it to 
one or other of his guests. 

To eat gracefully with one’s fingers is a fine 
art; to carve with them skilfully is a science. 
None of us, I think, will soon forget the wonder- 
ful way in which our host attacked and van- 
quished the turkey—a solid colossus, weighing 
twenty pounds, and roasted to perfection. 

Half rising, he turned back his cuff, poised his 
wrist, and, driving his forefinger and thumb 
deep into the breast, brought out a long, stringy, 
smoking fragment, which he deposited on the 
plate of the writer. 

Thus begun, the turkey went round the table 
amid peals of laughter, and was punished by 
each in turn. The pilaff, which followed, is al- 
ways the last dish served at an Egyptian or 
Turkish dinner. 

After this, our spoons were changed, and the 
sweets were put upon the table. The drinks 
throughout were plain water, rice water, and 
lemonade. Some native musicians played in the 
ante-room during dinner, and when we rose 
from the table we washed our hands as before. 





eo 


OnF of the school board, going his rounds as 
an amateur, put the following question to 4 
scholar ina country school: ‘How do you parse 
‘Mary milked the cow’?’ The last word was 
disposed of as follows: ‘Cow is a noun, fem! 
nine gender, singular number, third person, and 
stands for Mary.”? ‘Stands for Mary!” ¢x- 
claimed he of the board, “how do you make 
that out?’ “Because,” added the intelligent 
pupil, “if the cow didn’t stand for Mary, how 
could Mary milk her?” 





“ARE you the mate of this ship?” saida newly- 
arrived passenger to the cook. No, sir. Jam 


the man that cooks the mate,” said the Hibernian 
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For the Companion, 


GONE! 
Whatever I'll do with my pussy 
I’m sure I cannot tell! 
Mother says she has “got a cat nature,” 
(She can’t help that, very well;) 
But | wish she wouldn't go prowling 
Around on her velvet toes, 
Into all sorts of mischief 
Poking her naughty nose! 


I’m sure it almost kills her— 
The state of mind she is in! 

Between my birdie and squirrels 
Her life isn’t worth a pin! 

She will sit with her eyes half open 
(You'd think she was ’most asleep); 
But one ear pricks up at Bonny’s song, 
And the other at Topsy’s “cheep.” 





Bonny is my canary; 
His cage hangs a little too high! 

I hope she never will reach it 
Except with her cruel eye! 

But Topsy and Turvey, my squirrels, 
The dear little striped things, 

They couldn’t run faster than she can, 
And they haven’t got any wings! 


Their cage has a kitchen and parlor; 
In the kitchen their nuts are all cracked, 
And there all their corn and their almonds, 
And all sorts of rubbish is packed; 
But beyond, on the soft cotton lying, 
Their parlor is nice as can be, 
And through the glass door, every motion 
Of Topsy and Turvey I see. 


* * * * . - 


Ah me, how my Bonny is singing! 
But it isn’t sweet music to-day! 
My squirrel-cage does look so empty 
With Topsy and Turvey away! 
I miss their keen eyes, and the clatter 
They made with their swift little feet, 
And the rie-ticking sound of their nibble 
Through hickory-nut shells for their meat, 


Yes, Topsy and Turvey have vanished, 
And pussy was never to blame! 

Not a morsel, though so fond of squirrels 
For dessert, could she ever claim! 

But some one who cared for the bunnies, 
To give them a little more air, 

Just slid back their door “the least trifle,” 
And away stole the wise little pair. 





JULIA P 


MRs. 


. BALLARD. 


——-+or — 





For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE BLEACHERS. 


Iwas spending a month at my uncle’s, who 


lived near Croyden, in Surrey, England. 


I had often been there, ond knew what pretty | 


walks there are outside the town; 


when my cousin Mary came to my door. 


“Well done, my little early bird!’ said she. | next thing is to get your pistol and shoot her, as | said he guessed he would play something else 
“Now I'll take you to see some other little girls | 
that have to he up bright and early every mee-| 


inz, whether they're sleepy or not.’ 
Off we went, throngh the gate at. the bottom 


of the long garden, where the roses and mignon- 


so before the | with my jacket. 
sun peeped through the grape-vine leaves at my 
window, I was up and dressed, and all ready | sides! 


ette smelt so sweet in the early morning, and 
out into the lane that led down to some low- 
lying meadows, through which a stream of the 
clearest water ran. 
The meadows were not green,—no; they were 
| white, snow-white, on that June morning! And 
the white covering was gently moving as the 
' wind passed over it. ; 
Very pretty it looked, with little green paths 

| between, where girls were passing up and down 
with watering-pots, sprinkling the acres of cot- 
| ton cloth that were stretched on pegs about six 
linches high from the ground. 
| As the sun rose higher, and shone down upon 
| those white fields, and the water fell in glisten- 
| ing spray from the watering-pots of those little | 
| “sprinklers,”? as they went to and fro, so intent 
}upon their work, I didn’t feel a bit sorry that I 
ihad got up with the sun. How much better to | 
| be out in that pure air, while the birds were | 
| singing in the hedges all around us, than sleep- 
| ing in bed! 

| But the days of the “‘little bleachers’ have | 
| passed away; and in these fast days of steam 
and mi whinery, when so many thousand tons of 
‘cotton are bleached, Iam afraid the little girls 
jin the grassy meadows, with their watering- 
| pots, would be looked upon as a relic of the past. 
But I love to think of those days of “auld lang 


syne.” a 
7c amnnmeess | 


For the Companion. | 


“PLAYING GRANDMA.” 
From a dainty little frame 
Looks a winsome maiden down; 
Rufiled cap of snowy white, 
Trailing skirts of sombre brown. 


Kerchief pinned with wondrous care, 
Golden ringlets tucked away, 
Quite demure—if hazel eyes 
Did not Midget’s mirth betray. 


Baby fingers plump and white, | 
Cireled by a ring of gold, 

Grandma’s knitting-work of gray 
With an awkward firmness hold. 


Little woman dressed in brown, 
Sunshine of our hearts and home, 
On thy snowy brow may care 
Lightly rest in years to come! 
Mary P. ROLLINS. 


> 
+o 





For the Companion. 


HOW THE NEST WAS MADE. 
George came running in one day in great ex- 
citement. ‘IT say, mother! some tramp or some- 
body’s been and stole my jacket!’ 





“Where was it?’ 


“Right on the peg in the wash-room, where I 


| it with a red bead, and it shot it half across the 


| ma, drawing it towards her, and congratulating | 


| keep getting down out of his high-chair after 
| them, 
‘and every time one was shot off a soldier fell 
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mother gently took the little hen out, and the 
eggs, and the children made a nice warm nest of 
hay, and put her back again. 


The next morning, when they opened the 


voice ; 
as they could, 


and then he and baby Nan ran off as fast 
and mamma sat down and laughed, 


Mary L. B. Brancn. 





wash-room door, they saw Nell perched on the | 
keg and very busy. 

She's pulled George's jacket down, you see, 
and now getting Ella’s hat. She looks 
pretty angry about it; and T shouldn't wonder if | 
she'll take the parasol, and the bag, and every- | 
thing else she can find. | 


she’s 





a aaa | 
LULLABY. 

Lullaby, baby! go to sleep; 

Lyes—O, how naughty, still to peep! 

Lallaby, ! curl up your toes; 

Cuddle your little knees up te your nose. 

Lullaby, eyes shut tight; 

Little mouth open, so good-night! 


baby 
baby! 


- om - 
For the Companion. 


JOHNNY’S CANNON-BALLS. 
Such fun! Twelve little lead soldiers, in red 
and blue uniforms, and all aiming their guns! | 
Johnny's eyes shone as he stood them up on the | 
table; but what was his delight when he found | 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
ACROSTIC, 
Sovereigns distinguished in history, 
1, An emperor who founded a city and named it 


for himself. 


A king whose character furnishes a word for 


cruelty. 


3. A queen who patronized a great discoverer, 
S A king executed by 2 revolutionary mob, 
A queen whose name stands for a sharp, unex- 


deeper down in the box that had held them a pee ted trick. 


tiny toy cannon, that would really shoot if you |, ¢ 


pulled a spring in the back of it!) Mamma tried | 





table. 

“QO mamma, mamma! IT never expected to | 
have a real®annon that would shoot!’ exelaimed | 
Johuny, gleefully. ‘*Are there any more beads? 
I want some more beads.”’ 


“Let's look in my work-basket,”’ said mam- | 


herself that now the children had something to | 
amuse them indoors; 
day in the city. | 

Only four more red beads could be ar 
the remains of anecklace of Nannie’s,—and they 
went on the floor so often that Johnny had to 


They made good cannon-balls, though, 
down, There nothing sad about that, 
either, for “no sooner down than up’’ seemed to 
be the motto. 

“Only I wish I had more balls,’’ 

“Try kernels of pop-corn,”” suggested mam- 
ma, But even such tiny balls as those were too 
big for the cannon, and so, of course, were the 
lemon-seeds that little Nan brought. 

Then Johnny tried shooting pins, with some 
success, till by-and-by a pin stuck so fast in the | 
cannon that nobody but mamma could pry it | 
out. So he went back to the four trusty red 
bead balls. 

“And now I must step into the kitchen,” said 


was 


said Johnny. 





mamma, “and make a raspberry short-cake for 
dinner.”” So she left the children playing at the 


table, and as she stood in the next room sifting 
flour, she could hear them every moment jump- 
ing down to pick wp the balls, 

When she rolled out the dough on the board, 
a thought struck her. 

“Come, Johnny! Nannie!"’ she called. 
“Bring your little tin pans, and make them full 
of cannon-balls, and bake them,”’ 

The children ran, and in a moment more were | 
sitting on the floor, with a good piece of dough | 
between them, from which they tore off tiny | 
bits, one by one, and rolled them round between | 
their little pink palms. They made them just | 
about the size of the red beads, and as fast as 
they moulded them, they laid them in rows in 


come, 

















always put it; and I guess the fellow took Ella’s 
hat, too. She says she can’t find it anywhere. 
T only wish I had a pistol. I'd give the fellow 
pepper, so I would!”’ 

‘Don’t be in such a hurry, George. 
it has fallen down behind the ice-chest. Let’ 
go and look.” 

“It's no use, mother. I know some fellow’s 
taken it, and I'm going to watch for him to- 
night. I guess he'll come back for the rest of 

| the things. I only wish I had a sword, or a! 
| rifle, or something!” 
| “Look here, George! I've found the thief—a 
two-legged one, too!” 
| Wy here, mother?” 
“Why, right in the keg! Just look in.”” And 
there, sure enough, was the pretty little thief. 
“Why, mother! Nell’s been making her nest | 
See the sleeve sticking out 
And there’s lots of things be- | 


| 


| under her wing! 


“Now, George, you’ve caught the thief. The 


you promised to do, you know.”” 
| take forty jackets! 


n | than ever 
But still they wanted their things. 


IT shall just love Nell better 


Perhaps | 


“Shoot Nell! I gness not.—not if she was to | 


So their 


the little toy pans, like so many biscuits. | 
It was such fun! 
with her short-cake, and as soon as they were | 
| brown, took them out and set them cz the table 
to cool. 
s| “Now you'll have cannon-balls enough for a | 
month,” said mamma, And indeed there was a 
grand supply of them. 
Johnny jumped and shouted till they were 
cool, and then he poured them out on the ta- 
ble. How delightfully they rattled! 
“Now I'm going to pile them up just the way 
I saw them at the fort in New London once,”’ he 
said; and forthwith he began to make little reg- 
ular heaps. 

When that was done, the sham fight went on 
| merrily, and the children were so busy and | 
happy that mamma had a chance to write twoor| 

, three letters and read the paper. 

All things come to an end, however, and at | 
last Johnny quietly brought the box of soldiers | 
jto mamma to be put away on the shelf. He | 





| now, She lifted the cover to see how he had | 
packed them. ; 

“Why, where are your cannon-balls?” she 
asked, in surprise. 


“We ate them up,” said Johnny, in a low‘ 


| © sovereignty. 


Mamma baked them along |- 


A real king who in fiction cries, “My kingdom 


for a horse!’ 


7. A queen, great as a sovereign, jealous and petty 


as a& wonlan. 


An obseure man, Whose genius raised him to 


A king who, when besieged, gathered his fa- 


wanes and his treasures into his palace and burned 
all up together. 


A king whose remorse for hideous crime 


caused him, when dying, to sweat blood. 


11. A king who required a giant's bedstead. 
12. A queen who is said to have knelt to the con- 


— in behalf of her country. 


. A leprous king who “dwelt in a several house.” 
if A queen who has had more written about her 


for it was a hot summer | than any other woman ever had. 


15. An emperor who laughed and jested while his 


capital was burning. 


he initials of the names required, placed in their 


order, always means to show a happy face tg - 
readers of the Youth's ¢ ‘companion E. E 


2. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM, 








Why is this man like one preparing a feasi? 


WwW. T. 0. 
3. 
AUTHORS’ NAMES ENIGMATICALLY 
1. An address to oxen, and a brier, 
Isan American novelist we admire, 
2. A place of education, a skilful trade, 
In writing history a bright name has made. 
3. A donor of milk, of a pleased cat the noise, 
Is an English poet who writes of home joys. 
4. A droning noise and a fastening firm, 
A German naturalist you will term. 
Cc. H. Corron. 
4. 


TURKEY STUFFING. 
(Place the. words defined betwee en the initial and final 


EXPRESSED. 





letters, and form places in Turkey. 


EXAMPLE.—S—an ancient k cae iwe—A. 
Ans.—S—latin—A, Slatina, 
1. B—a period of time—T, 
2. S—before—S. 
> E—a refusal--S. 
. B—yes—A. 
5. B—to employ—O. UncLe WILL. 
CHARADE. 
Take the middle for my jirst; 
Take the whole to be my second; 
Frenchmen at sea are on my third; 
Be my fourth by darkness reckoned; 
And ny fifth asleep, awake, 
Every one will some time know it; 
But my whole—a fairy scene— 
Shakespeare’s genius took to show it. 
L. A. Y. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1st BEAM 
Pro A 
EvER Y 
E .L F SPEEDWELL. 
Doe t 
w 9) (e) MAYFLOWER. 
Escuoe W 
LEAV E 
LInGE R 
2. Let her be (Letter B). 


3. “Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

4. “Hail Columbia,” “Red, White and Blue,” 
‘Five o’clock in the Morning,” “Auli Robin Gray,” 
“Bonny Doon,” “Home, Sweet Home.’ “tobn An 
derson, my Jo,” “Bine Bell of Seotland,” “High- 
land Mary,” “The Old) Folks at Home,’ “Love's 
Young Dream,” “Star Spangled Banner.” 

5. Net, cot, den (contented). 
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DILUTE THE CONTAGION, 
Perhaps it is impossible to secure perfect sanitary 
eonditions. Our friends, in their social calls, some- 
times bring with them, unconsciously, infectious par- 
ticles in their clothing, or throw diseased effluvium 
from their 
There 


bodies, or breathe it from their lungs. 
probably few large gatherings where 
there is not more or leas of poisonous matter in the 
air over and above what is exhaled from the skin 
and lungs by the people present. 


are 


Now we can render most poisons wholly or ne arly 
harmless, simply by diluting them. <A vigorous 
physical system will readily eliminate them when 
taken in small doses. Probably more poison has 
thus been eliminated than has taken effect. 

The grand diluent of 
eous form is pure 


all poisons that have a gas- 
air. It is the nature of gases to 
themselves into their ultimate molecules 
when free to do so, and to diffuse themselves indeti- 
nitely in space,—just as a bit of salt may diffuse itself 
through any quantity of water. 


separate 


So, too, all morbid emanations and solid particles 
80 small as to float invisible in the air, may, by dilu- 
tion, beeome practically harmless. 

Hence the benefit of thorough ventilation, and in- 
deed, its absolute need, in our dwellings and church- 
-but especially in sick rooms, The latter may be 
rendered comparatively safe thereby, even though 
the patient is sick of Above 


es, 


an infectious disease. 


all things, don’t think to kill the poison by merely | 


killing the smell with fragrant odors. 


> 
“FIRE-FLY! 

A traveller, while 

Chippewa village, 


FIRE-FLY!” 
sojourning one ata 
chil- 
Drawing near, 
tire-tlies which made the 
with their phosphorescent light, and 


evening 
was attracted to a group of 
dren by hearing their merry voices, 


he saw them chasing the 
air sparkle 
heard them sing the following song: 


“Wau wan tay see! 

Wan wan tay see! 

EF now e shin 

‘Tashe pwan ne baun e wee 
xhaun-be eghaun-e wee 
Wa wan tay see 
Wa wan tay see 
Was sa koon ain je gun 
Was sa koon ain je gun.” 





Literally translated they would read: 


Flitting white fire-fly, 
Waving white fire-bug, 
Give me light to go to bed, 
Give me light to go to sleep. 


Or, by aslight transposition of the words in the 
original langu: Mr. Goodrich has made them 
read, when rendered in free translation: 


Fire-fly! fire-fly! bright little thing, 

Light me to bed while my song I sin 

Give me your light as you fly o'er my 4" ad, 
That I may merrily go to my bed; 

Give me your light o’er the grass as you creep, 
That I may joyfully go to my sleep. 





Come, little tire-fly, come, little beast, 

Come, and I'l make you to-morrow a feast; 
vw, little candle, that flies as 1 sing, 
night's little King, 

» a8 you guide me along; 
and I'L pay you, my bug, with a song. 








Come, 


>—_—_— 


TIM'S “KIT.” 

The dew on the garden and the dew on the wilder- 
ness are both sweet,—and the responses of sorrow 
among both the highly favored 
We have seldom found a more 
pathetic story than this one from the Detroit Free 
a boot-black sold his “kit:”” 


It surprised the shiners and newsboys around the 
pest-office, the other day, to see *Limpy Tim” eome 
ameng them in a quiet way, and to hear him say, 

“Boys, | want to sell my kit. Here's two brushes, 
a hull box of blacking, a good stout box, and the out- 
lit goes for two shillin’s.”’ 

“Gein? away, Tim?’ queried one. 

“Not *zactly, boys, but I want a quarter mighty 
bad just now.” 

*“Goin’ on a scursion? 


and pity are the same 
tnd the friendless. 


Press, whieh tells why 








ov 


asked another, 
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“Not to-day, but 1 must have a quarter,” he an- 
awered, 

One of the lads passed over the change and took 
the kit, and Tim walked straight to the counting- 
room of a daily paper, put down iis money, and 
said ,— 

“1 guess I can write if you'll give me a pencil.” 

With slow-moving fingers, he wrote a death notice. 
It went into the paper almost as he wrote it, but you 
might not have seen it, He wrote,— 

“Died—Litul Ted—of scarlet fever; aiged three 
yeres, Funeral to-morrer; gon up to Heaven; left 
one bruther.” 

“Was it your brother?” asked the cashier. 

Timtried to brace up, but he could not. The big | 
tears Mune up, his chin quivered, and he pointed to 
the notice on the counter, and gasped,— 

“I—I had to sell my kit to do it, b-but he had his 
arms aroun’ my neck when he d-died!”’ 

He hurried away home, but the news went to the 
boys, and they gathered in a group and talked. Tim 


| had not been home an hour before a barefooted boy 


| left the 
bouquet of tlowers, which had been purchased in the | 
market by pennies contributed by the crowd of rag- | 


subscriptions can commence at any time during ! 


kit on the doorstep, and in the box wasa 


ged but big-hearted urchins. Did God ever make a 


| heart which would not respond if the right chord | 


& CAN BE PROCURED, send the | 





| lamlik of a Turkish house, where 


| 
| 


was touched? 


———————— 
NARROW ESCAPE. 

The force of fear itself will sometimes prompt an 

act of desperate bravery—such as alone saved the 


are required after receipt of | life of a young Missouri girl the other day: 
the date opposite your name on | 


Miss Mary Fleshman, daughter of Mr. Perry Flesh- 
man, living two miles east of Platte City, Mo., was 
yack along through the woods, when 
pped her glove. She dismounted to secure 
it, and as she was stooping to pick it up, she discov- 
ered a large rattlesnake, at least six feet long, coiled 
and in the act of striking. It did strike, but failed 
to reach her, and fell at her feet. 





She sprang back with a cry of horror, but almost , 


instantly the snake recoiled and struck again. This 
time the venomous fangs struck in the front part of 
her bonnet, and the hold tearing out with the force 
of the blow and the weight of the snake,@ fell on the 
ground at her feet. Instantly it re: ared up in front 
of her. reely knowing what she did, she seized 
the snake just below the head with both hands, and 
holding it for « moment with desperate energy, she | 
slung it from her and fled. It was a narrow escape, 
but Miss Fleshman sustained no other injuries than 
those which result from violent excitement and ner- 
vous prostration. 








PLAIN APPEARANCE OF TURKS. 


Visitors in Turkey often remark upon the plain 


appearance of the richest Turks in the streets. 
writer thus accounts for it: 


A 


The Turk is careless about seeming rich, and dif- | 
of 
who likes to ride | 


fers in this from the Persian, 
abroad on a fine horse, splendidly caparisoned, and 
followed by a numerous retinue. There is nothing 
to distinguish a pasha in the streets from an ordinary | 
effendi; for he dresses with scrupulous plainness, 
and wastes little money on the liveries of his ser- | 
vants. 

He seems to think that outward show is mere van- 
ity, and that a wise man had better reserve all his 
hischmet (comfort) for his haremlik, where, being 
hidden, it will excite no envy. That is why the se- 
male visitors are 
received, offers no signs of luxury. There isa divan, 
soft carpets, and little tables on which coffee is 
served; but nothing in the way of ornamentation,— 
no precious knick-knacks. 

> 
THE DIFFERENCE. 

Some “unco righteous” folks think that a morose 
expression and a reserved manner are most becom- 
ing to a Christian. Robert Hall, the great English 
preacher, once encountered a man of this sort: 





After one of his grand sermons, Hall was dining 


| with a friend, and was as playful asa kitten, making 


all gleeful around him. <A clergyman, who had the 
conception that stolidity was piety, rebuked him, 


| saying, 


| Southern States, but differs from it 


“Mr. Hall, you shock me. You preach like an 
angel, but out ‘of pulpit you have the levity of a sin- 
ner, 

“Is thi aut your honest opinion of me?” said Mr. Hall. 
es. 


“y 





“Well,” said he, “there is a marked difference be- 
tween us 
“Yes,” said pious stolidity, “1 hope so; what is it?” 





“We il, said Mr. Hall, you have your foolishness 
in the pulpit, and I have mine out of it.” 


> 
A NEW FRUIT. 

Japan has recently contributed to this country 
something more valuable than laequer cabinets or 
Satsuma vases. It is a new fruit, called in Califor- 
nia the persimmon, 


It is equally as hardy as the wild persimmon of the 
as our choicest | 
apples differ from the wild crab-apple. It ripens 
without frost, and has no astringency when ripe. 
The fruit attains a large size, some specimens weigh 
ing over a pound each. It is of a bright yellow, 
orange or reddish color; and in taste somewhat re- 
sembles the plum or fig. It is the best and most 
popular fruit of Japan. The tree itself is very beau- 
tiful, with dark glossy foliage; and when set with 
ripe fruit is a brilliant object. Itean be successfully 
grown in the greater part of this country. 








- > 
KILLED BY CHERRY-STONES. 

The reckless swallowing of fruit-stones—as plum, 
bluck-cherry, ete always with (sooner or later) 
| risk of life. The human stomach was not made to 

receive such substances. 


—is 


A man died in Vermont recently after suffering 
from dyspepsia for twenty years. Some peculiar 
| circumstances in his case led to a post-mortem ex- 
amination, which revealed thirteen cherry-stones 
imbedded in the lining of the stomach, causing a 
thickening of the walls of that organ some three- 
fourths of an inch, and ultimately the man’s death. 
It was the opinion of the physicians that the stones 
had been there many years. 


> 


A FRENcCHMAN, intending to compliment a young 
lady by calling her a ge ntle lamb, said, “She is one 
mutton as is small.’ 


LittLe Jounny ran into the house the other day, 
while the mereury was hugging “ninety-five de- 
yrees,” with the perspiration streaming from every 
| — and showed, “Mamma, mamma, fix me! 
eaking all over!” 


I'm 


lv is generally the successful people who do not 
believe in luck; the unsuccessful ones invariably cdo. 





mt 





oy 
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A New Weekly Musical Paper ! 


The best way is to spell the word with an initial 
Pluck). 
| Av a funeral in Ireland, the clergyman had not 


been informed of the sex of the deceased. He ac- 
cordingly leaned over to the sexton, and said, ‘Shall 
I say ‘brother or sister here departed’?” “It’s nei- 

ther, sir,” whispered the man; “sure, he was only an 
acquaintance.” 


| 





| 
| 
| 
} 


Read adv. Kentucky Military Inst., a superior school. | 


Furniture for my room, I will send a postage 
stamp to Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, Boston, 
and ask him to send to me his Hlustrated Price Li 
then I can select just what I want by the picture and 
price. Com. 





His Occupation Gone. 

Had the Arkansas “doctor” that “tapped” the fat man, 
thinking he had dropsy, but finding no water pronounced 
| it “dry dropsy,”’ lived to-day, he would, like Othello, find 
“his occupation gone,” for Allan’s Anti-Fat, a purely 
vegetable remedy, safely, but positively, reduces corpu- 
lency at from three to six pounds per week. Sold by 
druggists. Com. 











ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town, 
4 Address ELLIS MANF’G CO., WALTHAM, Mass. 


FOOT LATHES! rretsers Ser Ss; for 90 


a pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Ms. 
| PAYS to a * our Rubber Stamps and Novelties. 
rerms free, 


HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 
BIG PAY soy ie rin Co. Cleveland, 0. 
$3 A DAY «chins cur FINE ART NOVELTIES 
Catalogue sent free. J.H. BUFFORD’S SONS. Boston. 
W E should not suffer from a Cough, when a 


: few doses of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral will cure. 
Time, money, comfort, health, all are saved by it 
Sample New Australian Wheat. 
W. A 


‘WHEAT FREE $400 Prizes. tlee Burpee 


& Co., 221 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NONPAREIL 
‘Specie Pocket Case. 


IMPROVED AND NICKEL PLATED. 
Patented March 5th, 1878. 

| 

| 


Samples 





|: 
| 





; Something Wonderful, Attractive and Sal- 
able, Beautiful in Design, Simple in Con- 
struction, and Perfect in its Operation. 
Holds “Half Dollars,” “Quarter Dollars,” “Dimes” 
: to the amount of $600. The inconve 
g alot of change loose in the pocket is now realized. 
The ‘Nonpareil Specie Case holds the coin compactly, and 
a simple pressure of the thumb or finger places the de sired 
| coinin your hand. ‘This is a great opportunity for agents 
to make mone y. It needs no explanation, as a sample 
will convince. Agents can make $2 to $5 a day. 
| Girls ean do well. You sell to merchants, business men, 
and families. The low price brings it within the reach of 
all. Send in your orders at once, and secure your share of | 
| the gre: ut rush, Sample Specie Case, ost-paid, 25 cents. 
Agent's trial package of 46 Specie Ca by mail, $1 00. 
| Post: stamps taken. Illustrated circular, 
agents, instructions, etc., sent free. Address 


T. F. OWENS, Bedford, Ind. 


Success for All. 


The history of Bracket Sawing in the United States is— 
remarkable. Its starting point and growth began in our 
office in the Spring of 1874, and during the years of busi- 
ness depression it has steadily grown. Now there is hardly 
a town in the United States where the Bracket Saw is not 


in wse. 

THE SIMPLE STORY 
Which you can read in the following letter will show 
why the Bracket Saw has had its wonderful 
growth. 





and 



















e 








Pr ITTSBORO’, 

Messrs. PERRY Mason & Co. 

Gents—L have had one of your Bracket saws about 18 
months. I have make and sold $30 worth of brackets, pic- 
ture frames, &c., besides many beautiful things for my- 
self and friends. I also got the premium for the finest 
seroll sawing at the North Carolina State Fair. I would 
like to act as agent for the bracket Saw in this town. 

Yours truly, J.C. WOMACK, 

What has been done by this boy has been done by 

thousands of others. 


EVERY PARENT 


Who has a family of boys and girls should see to it that 
their children havea Bracket Saw. With it your children 
will adorn the home with beautiful works of art. With it 
they will cultivate « love for mechanies, With it they can 
earn money. This has proved true in so many families 

that we do not hesitate to give the Bracket Saw our high- 
j st endorsement. 
| From time to time we have improved our Bracket Saw 
| Outfit, yet we have never added to its price. 

WE NOW OFFER 

Oar latest and best Outfit ata 


LESS PRICE 


Than ever before. For only ve | 00 we will send 


to any address, postage paic the following 


New Bracket Outfit. 


N. C., July 1, 1878. 








Our Latest Improved 


BRACKET SAW FRAME. 





The Outfit consists of 1 Beautiful Box, 1 
Steel Frame (Japanned and Beautifully Or- 
Designs, 1-2 dozen Best Steel Saw 

Blades, 1 Brad Awl, 1 Piece Sand Pa- 

per, 185 Miniature Designs (wit! a price 
list, at full size), 
Measure, 1 Manualof Instructions,—12 pages— 
illustrated. Price, post-paid, ®1. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS, 





ence of | 


Boys and 


terms to} 


namented), 50 Bracket and Ornamental | 


1 Sheet of Impression Paper, | 
5 Silhouette Designs—Comic, 1 12-Inch Wood | 


The Family, the Teacher, and the Amateur, 


‘THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


n 300 choice Pages of 
Annum! 


More tha Music per 


Excellent Reading Matter! 


Fresh Musical Intelligence and Announcements ! 


INTERESTING 
MUst¢ 


CORRESPONDENCE 
AL DISCUSSIONS! 


AND 


$2 00 per Year, including Postage, 


Strictly in Advance. 


to uny ad 





Specimen Copies for Se) 
ir 


tember sent free 
dress. Ye egins Oct, \ 


r A, 1s7 ldress 


MUSICAL RECORD, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


kioston, Mass. 


BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been tally tested 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PATENTS. 


LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 


FA. 
D.C. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING 





CHAIRS, 






Send for _ 
Circular to SS 
__ FOLDING CHAIR cO., NEW HAVEN, CT. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 

tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 
OTTAWA, ILL,, APRIL 

| Mussr Ss. JOSEPH Burnett & Co., 

Gentlemen,—-For over two years I have suffered terri- 
| bly with “scald head” in its worst form. 
| I tried a bottle of your Cocoaine. The first ap: heation 
gave me relief, and now the disease is effectually cured. 
I cheerfully recommend Burnxet?’s Cocoarne to 
one suffering with the above complaint. 
Yoars respectfully, N. 


8, 1878. 
A few weeks ago 


any 
‘*, STEVENS, 
Deputy Sheriff 


CARD PRINTERS ort ines oe Sir Moon ane 


Cards. FRANKLIN LITHOGRAPH CO., Boston, 


ATELEPHON ries §3 


plete 
guaranteed to work he -— State 


5 miles 
Where you saw adv't. Congress & Boston. 






Baga guaranteed to w 
» Woopman «& 





RUPTURE 


ert and cured, without the injury trusses inflict—by 

A. Sherman’s method of support and curative ex- 

. = applied. Office, 251 Becatec ay, N.Y. His book, 

with photographic likenesses of bad cases before and after 
cure, mailed for 10 cents. Beware of imitators. 








$4. BETTER THAN A DOG. $4 


“at your safe from 
your hedinoons one mile is ats h our Sensitive 
Bronze Wire Telephones. Bronze and Porcelain finish. 
See advertisement in Companion, Aug. 15th. Send stamp 
for Circular. J. H. Redett & Sons, Frede ricksburg, O. 





I5c Autograph Album. 


<6-pege book, fancy binding. 


lilustrated with SCROLLS, 

ch; 6 for 60 cts. 
e lots of money 
Lynn, Mass. 





ALLS, 


GIANT TOILET ‘SOAPS. 


ney. The Giants are half pounds of the 
xlycerine. finest quality boiled and perfumed 
Pink Bath. | pure soay,and are the cheapest Toil- 
see Bath. et Soaps to be obtained anywhere. 
Oatmeal. Made only by ROBINSON BROS, & 


Se ling the m. 


| Elder Floaver. | CO.. Winthrop Square, Boston, 


OLD OAKEN BUCKET. : 


beautiful 


large new 
Chromo, just re to imtroduce the same on 
receipt of 30 cts. There are hes aps of money in "it for 
oo J. LATHAM & CO., Mammoth Art Pub. House, 


63 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 


““THE EACLE C.AW.” 
The best Trap inthe World for catching 
FISH, ANIMALS & GAME. 


of 
— 


Twenty Fish. 
No. x, for ordinary —~ 4 ,smallgame, &c. 35¢. 
No. 2, forlarge fish, mink, musk-rats, &c. 75¢. 
Seatby mail. J, BRIDE & CO., 
Mfrs,, 297 Broadway, New-York, 


Send for Catalogue of useft bovclties and ™Wention this paper. 


Best & Cheapest <a = Press: 


PRESSES, 2A 


TT LEPHONE CA RD The latest novelty. 25 

rds, with name, 25 cts. 25 unique Cards (no two 

50 Tinted Rr istol. is ets. 50 Seroll (vo name), 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass 








Prints Ine 
bels,cards 






ELSEY & « 
Meriden, Conr 


oOo. 








alike), 
15 cts. 


24 cts. 











